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Events of the Geek. 


Mr. Cuurcait learns nothing from events. While 
revelations rain upon us of what his policy has involved 
for Russia, and while that policy is collapsing under the 
weight of its follies and iniquities, he comes forward to 
prepare the way for what would be a still more disastrous 
policy. One divines from his speech at Sunderland that 
he is still thinking of using German militarism to attack 
Russian Bolshevism. Much of what he said about 
Germany was both wise and courageous. We are glad 
to hear him plead for moderation towards this “ prac- 
tical’ and “democratic” Government. It is well that 
he should point out the danger of pushing Germany, by 
harsh exactions, either into monarchism or Bolshevism. 
It is proper that he should advise a resumption of trade 
with Germany. All this was well said, and might have 
been even more strongly said. In the context, however, 
following on a terrific denunciation of the Soviet system 
and an alarmist passage on Bolshevist intrigues in Asia, 
it recalled recent articles in which Mr. Churchill plainly 
urged the use of Germany against Russia. There are 
reasons for thinking that Mr. Churchill has, in fact, gune 
beyond articles and hints. Had he nothing to do with 
promoting the adventures of the Russo-German legions 
in the Baltic provinces? Kindness of that sort will ruin 
Germany, even more surely than Russia. 

* * * 

THe news from Russia is mainly a monotonous 
chronicle of Red successes, so complete that in the 
military sense the future of the Counter-revolutionary 
armies need no longer interest us. Alike in Siberia and 
in South Russia the catastrophe is final. The Soviet 
armies have now finished the process of cutting Denikin’s 
armies in two. They have reached the coast at Marinpol 
on the Sea of Azoff. On both flanks their advance 
continues with a rapidity which means that all serious 
resistance is over, and they report the desertion or 
surrender of whole brigades and the capture of great 
quantities of Mr. Churchill’s munitions. They are using 
politics to assist strategy, and are making a serious 





attempt to conciliate the various national groups, 
Ukrainians, Kuban Cossacks, and the Caucasian peoples. 
It is probable that their appeals to Georgians and Tartars 
to attack Denikin’s rear will be successful; there was 
indeed desultory fighting between the Georgians and some 
of Denikin’s forces even before the collapse was at all 
pronounced. We must now expect that these races, who 
have refrained out of fear from attacking the leader of 
the Tsarist idea, will act according to their inclinations. 
East Siberia appears to be in complete chaos, and the 
whole body of officials in Vladivostok, from the civil 
servar.ts to the tramwaymen, is on strike against the 
Koltchak régime and Allied intervention. 
* * * 

TE only variation in this news comes from the 
Polish front. Presumably under instigation from Paris, 
the Poles have begun to advance on two widely separated 
sections, after months of inaction. In the north, with 
aid from the Letts, they have taken Dvinsk, an impor- 
tant town, weakly held by the Reds, and have pushed on 
beyond it. In the south they have advanced into 
Ukrainian territory, which seems for the moment to be 
derelict. Petliura and his national army have collapsed ; 
Denikin’s men are racing south, and the Bolsheviks have 
not completed their occupation. These Polish moves 
may be merely an attempt to profit locally by the momen- 
tary preoccupation of the Reds elsewhere. More prob- 
ably they indicate an intention to fulfil the policy which 
M. Clemenceau proclaimed before Christmas. But it 
is puzzling to explain why the Letts alternately ask for 
an armistice, and join in an offensive. The Poles have 
probably moved too late, for the Reds will be able to 
detach troops from the southern front long before the 
Poles can make dangerous progress. On this front the 
Reds have the better communications, and Russian 
national feeling will be roused by a Polish attack much 
as English feeling was roused by the Stuart attempts to 
use Irish forces. Poland is in no state to make a costly 
effort, nor is France able or willing to give adequate 
financial aid. 

* * * 

Two documents published in the “ Daily Herald ” 
illustrate once more, if further evidence were needed, why 
Koltchak and Denikin have failed. One of them comes 
from Tokio, and is the text of a protest against Koltchak’s 
régime which the representatives of the Tchech Republic 
attached to the Tchecho-Slovak legion have presented to 
the Allied Missions. 

“Under the protection of Tchecho-Slovak bayonets, 
the Russian troops commit crimes at which the whole 
world would be horrified. The burning of villages, the 
murder of peaceful Russian inhabitants, executions 


en masse of hundreds of people of democratic convictions 
are occurring daily.” 


The other document is to the same effect, but it relates to 
Denikin’s proceedings and comes, dated September 26th, 
via Bucharest, from the Main Committee of the Alliance 
for the Regeneration of Russia, the League of “ Cadets ”’ 
and Right Wing Socialists, which first called for Allied 
intervention. It deals chiefly with the pogroms which, 
it is said, Denikin’s officers frequently organized. Mas- 
sacres of Jews are said to have occurred in over thirty 
places. Elsewhere Denikin’s commanders are said to 
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have held the Jews to ransom as an alternative to mas- 
sacre. Plunder, arson, and rape are also mentioned as 
common occurrences. Is this, then, what we have been 
subsidizing ? 

* * * 

Srupents of the Treaty of Versailles realized from 
the first that it creates for Germany one elementary 
material problem that dominates all others. How is an 
industry built on abundant coal and iron to be main- 
tained, when by annexations and indemnities the internal 
supply of iron falls to 25 per cent. and of coal to a 
nominal 36 per cent. of the pre-war amounts? In actual 
fact the position is much more, for the pre-war output 
cannot be maintained. The miners have lost their old 
physical strength through under-feeding; the machinery 
is depreciated ; it is the best coa] that must be sent to the 
Allies by way of indemnities and what remains is of 
inferior quality; lastly, the transport facilities are so 
desperately lamed by the delivery of the best locomotives 
and wagons to France, that much of the coal actually 
raised cannot be distributed. Domestic and industrial 
consumption has been reduced to a minimum, and every 
consumer, public and private, is without reserves. In 
the neighborhood of Berlin even hospitals and asylums 
have been, during last month, either wholly or almost 
without supplies ; dockyards have closed down, tramways 
ceased to run, and certain of the Berlin pumping stations 
which deal with the liquid sewage have been stopped. 

* * * 

Mucu more serious is the growing unemployment due 
to stoppage or short time in industries which cannot get 
coal. Mr. Hoover’s prediction that under this Treaty 
Germany will have ten or twelve million mouths which 
she cannot feed, is being rapidly realized. Proposals are 
now being made which might relieve the danger : (1) That 
France, which finds she cannot use the engines and trucks 
delivered, since they are too heavy for her lines, should 
restore them on loan to Germany ; (2) that the delivery 
of coal to France under the Treaty should be at least 
postponed, and eventually reduced; and (3) that a 
genuinely international Coal Commission, including 
neutrals and former enemies, be at once set up. All 
these are good proposals, which deserve support, and they 
would make a beginning in that revision of the economic 
chapters of the Treaty, which alone can give any prospect 
of life, work, and hope to Central Europe. Mr. Hoover 
has issued a statement denying the volume of financial 
help Europe needs from the United States, and that 
most European needs cannot be met by ordinary com- 
mercial credits. ‘‘ We withdrew from Europe at the last 
harvest precisely for reasons that Europe had to be 
impressed with the necessity to get back to work on 
ordinary business processes.’’ 

* * * 

In the early days of the war an enterprising 
journalist described the Kaiser as the mad dog of Berlin. 
The conduct of Lord French and Mr. Macpherson 
inevitably compels remembrance of that descriptive 
phrase. The dismissal of Sir Joseph Byrne, the 
Inspector-General of the Royal Irish Constabulary, is 
generally supposed to be due to the fact that he has 
firmly stood out against a policy which could 
only result in infecting the whole of Ireland with the 
brutal madness of its rulers. Many outrages are being 
perpetrated in Ireland, but the most abominable outrage 
of all is Lord French’s and Mr. Macpherson’s outrage 
on human liberty. Mr. Macpherson has been defending 
himself at Inverness during the week on frankly 
Imperialistic grounds such as that Ireland is ‘‘ the key 
to the Atlantic,’’ exactly as Bernhardi might have 
defended the German assault on Belgium on the ground 





that Belgium is the key to the North Sea. If only our 
statesmen would realise that what we need most is not 
strategic keys of this kind but the key to peace, liberty, 
and justice, they would abandon a policy that only the 
comparative patience of the Irish people keeps from 
precipitating us into the horrors of another Amritsar. 

* * * 

Mr. MacpHerson declares that he will maintain law 
and order in Ireland. But he maintains neither law nor 
order. He governs not by law but by martial law, in 
defiance of every principle that makes Englishmen take 
pride in the British Constitution. He forbids the Irish 
Press to publish even the non-political evidence 
of the Irish Industrial Commission, though the 
“Daily News’’ publishes it, and imports it 
into Dublin in its Irish edition. The ‘‘ Freeman’s 
Journal,’’ the ablest and most moderate daily paper in 


Ireland, is still suppressed. As for order, police-barracks 


are attacked almost daily, motor cars are held up, and 
private houses are raided either by soldiers or by 
revolutionists ; while the Viceregal Lodge is so panicky 
that, as someone has said, “ Phoenix Park has become a 
place where sentries open fire every time a leaf stirs.’’ 
Meanwhile, the “ Morning Post’’ hankers after the 
strong methods of the days of Elizabeth, when, as our 
contemporary must have forgotten, Irish men, women 
and children were massacred indiscriminately under a 
régime more terrible than that of Alva. If this sort of 
business is the only alternative to an Irish Republic, then 
we feel confident that the great mass of our countrymen 
would infinitely prefer an Irish Republic. Mr. De 
Valera was unable to convert the English people to Sinn 
Fein, but Lord French and Mr. Macpherson are rapidly 
succeeding where he failed. 
* * * 

THE evidence before the Hunter Committee 
regarding the methods of repression used in the Punjab 
becomes too voluminous and sickening for summary. It 
ranges from the records of aeroplanes ordered to career 
through the air and to drop bombs wherever they saw a 
few natives gathered together (it might be round the 
village-well), to the confessions of officers who forcibly 
gathered the people, including women, to watch the 
flogging of offenders under martial law, obliged University 
students to march sixteon miles a day in tropical weather 
to report themselves three times daily to the police, and 
wracked their brains to devise fanciful and degrading 
punishments for “natives.’’ All this, be it noted, is 
official evidence; the nationalist organization is still 
apparently boycotting the Committee. There is little 
news meantime of the Amritsar Congress, though it has, 
of course, called for the trial of General Dyer, and the 
dismissal of Governor O’Dwyer. Meetings are now being 
held to ask for the recall of the Viceroy, which may well 
be a necessary step, if a justly angry India is to be 
appeased. The Muslems are concentrating on a defence 
of Turkey and the Caliphate, a subject always delicate, 
which assumes special importance at this moment, when 
there are so many other grounds for unrest. The Hindoos 
in this matter are making common cause with the 
Muslems. Our rulers, resolved most needlessly to expel 
the Turks bag ard baggage from Constantinople, are 
playing with a fire which may yet kindle the whole 
Muslem East against us. 

——— * * * 

Art the moment of writing the issue of the N.U.R. 
delegate meetirg, called to consider the new wages offer 
of the Government, is in doubt. The statement of 
Mr. J. H. Thomas on Wednesday night (to the effect that 
the decisions of the branches were overwhelmingly against 
acceptance of the terms) read in conjunction with his 
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speech at Kettering on Tuesday, pointed definitely to a 
refusal of the delegates to adopt the new scheme, and to 
the re-opening of the negotiations with the Ministry of 
Transport. It is doubtful if trade union negotiators have 
ever wrestled with a more difficult task than that which 
confronted Mr. Thomas and his colleagues after the 
October strike. Throughout the ranks of the N.U.R. 
the impression that a great victory had been won fixed 
itself firmly, and the expectation that a far better wages 
scale would be the outcome of the renewed discussions 
with the Government was general. As a matter of fact 
the present offer is very little improvement on the old so 
far as thousands of the higher paid workers in each grade 
are concerned, while the “ normal ’’ standards which are 
to be reached in the unlikely event of a substantial fall 
in the cost of living show no material advance on those 
rejected in September last. 
* * * 

THE new scale does confer considerable immediate 
advantages on the lower paid men in each grade. Some 
would receive an actual cash advance of 10s. or more a 
week, but the favorable effect of this increase on the 
minds of the men affected has been nullified by fixing for 
the worst paid grades a very much lower normal or per- 
manent standard. Some grades—porters and platelayers, 
for instance—-would have their wages reduced by as much 
as 16s. a week, if the cost of living fell to 50 per cent. 
above the pre-war standard. Nobody believes that such 
a fall can take place for several years, if ever, but the 
insistence of the Government on the retention of the 
lower normal wage clashes with the equally insistent 
demand of many of the railway workers that, as in the 
case of the drivers and firemen, a permanent standard 
wage shall be fixed now on the basis of the highest pre-war 
wage in each grade, plus the war wage of 33s. The 
Government offer is, broadly, that the war wage shall 
be increased to 38s., and that this shall be added to the 
average pre-war wage in each grade—the payments by 
fifteen of the largest companies being taken as the basis 
for calculating the average. The amounts thus arrived at 
are to constitute the abnormal standards to meet an in- 
creased cost of living of 125 per cent. above the pre-war 
level. 

* * * 

Next, a rough average of 100 per cent. above pre- 
war rates in each grade is taken to form the permanent 
or normal standard wages, and if prices fall this standard 
will be reached by stages of 1s. for each 5 points drop 
below 125 per cent. On the other hand if prices rise 
wages will also rise after September 30th in the same 
proportion. Simultaneously an attempt has been made 
to abolish the hundreds of variations in wages paid by 
different companies for the same kind of work, but this 
process of standardization, coupled with the method of 
basing the new rates on averages, has produced a prolific 
crop of anomalies, which each man concerned regards as 
more or less serious. The whole thing is so bafflingly 
complex that thousands of the men do not yet know 
precisely how they are affected, but the net result is a 
deep-rooted and widespread opposition to some portion 
or other of the scheme. The higher paid men in a grade 
may receive a present increase of only one or two shillings 
a week, while the lower paid men in the same grade 
may get as much as lls. a week extra. On the other 
hand the margin between the present rates and normal 
minimum rates varies so greatly that while senior guards 
can only be reduced from 69s. to 65s. if cost of living 
falls, the lowest paid porters and platelayers might fall 
from 56s. and 58s. respectively to 40s. Hence the 
vigorous discontent of the lower grades. There is 
obviously good reason for fuller consideration of a very 
difficult problem. 





THE new railway freight rates, which of course the 
consumer will bear (to the amount of about 40 millions), 
come into force next week. Yet when the Government 
introduced the Transport Bill, it said, through Mr. 
Shortt, that ‘‘ there was hardly any form of industry 
which did not depend largely for its success on cheap 
transport.’’ It may be that after-war railway economics 
require these additions, varying from 25 to 100 per cent., 
to the freight rates. But it is evident the railway 
interests find it easier to place this further 
burden on the community than it is for the Govern- 
ment to compel the railway interests, by unification 
of control and the cancelling of wasteful and competitive 
duplication of services, to reduce the high costs of running 
the lines. Moreover, these increased charges, which the 
community will bear, will also count against the 
community when the State acquires the lines. Already 
the great bulk of British merchandise is carried at rates 
that are fixed in agreement between railway companies 
and traders as being the highest such merchandise will 
bear. The Government should be induced early 
in the coming session to give some indication of what 
the principles are upon which the new scheme of charges 


is based. “ m ” 


THE panic over the spread of Bolshevism has taken 
a wilder form in the United States than in any country 
of Europe. The Federal authorities have this week 
arrested about 4,500 ‘‘ Radicals,’’ most of them of alien 
origin, all over the Union. They are accused of belong- 
ing to Communist organizations, which doubtless do 
preach armed revolution as the means of attaining their 
end. The intention is to deport the foreigners. Under 
cover of the alarm created by hints that some actual 
revolutionary conspiracy is afoot, the law, the press, and 
mob organizations of ex-soldiers are engaged in the 
attempt to terrorize every phase of Socialist and trade 
unionist, or even of Liberal thought. Women are 
imprisoned for a humanitarian and non-political protest 
against the blockade of Russia; miners are imprisoned 
for the crime of going on strike: progressive leagues 
belonging to the Rooseveltian ‘‘ Bull Moose ’’ tradition 
are forbidden by the ex-soldiers’ League to hold meetings. 
One has the feeling, however, that the people are not 
behind this organized legal terrorism. Thus Mr. Berger, 
the one Socialist yet elected to Congress (he is a solid 
old-fashioned ‘“ Menshevik’’), who was expelled and 
disqualified, has just been triumphantly returned by an 
increased majority for his original constituency. 

* * « 

WE have received a copy of an appeal on behalf 
of the Austrian and Hungarian prisoners still in Siberia, 
from the International Committee of the Red Cross in 
Geneva. There are or were 200,000 of these men, and 
most of them have been captives since 1914. They are 
living in conditions of hunger and nakedness, often in 
subterranean holes without light or heat, the prey to 
every sort of corporeal and mental disease. In one 
camp alone, Troitzk, 12,000 out of 16,000 prisoners died 
of typhus. Their return by way of Vladivostok seems 
impossible, partly because of the local anarchy, and 
partly because Austria, utterly bankrupt, cannot pay 
for ships to fetch them. Thousands, however, have 
been slowly finding their way across European Russia, 
and are collected near the Polish frontier. The Poles 
refuse them passage, and after their incredible march 
they are no nearer home than before. We join the Red 
Cross in appealing to the Allies and in especial to our 
own Government to end the scandal of this cruelty. A 
word to Warsaw would suffice to open the Polish frontier. 
If others can reach Vladivostok, it would be an elemen- 
tary duty of humgnity to find them ships. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


MR. CHURCHILL AND LABOR. 


Mr. CuxurcHiLy’s speech at Sunderland last Saturday is 
an interesting and candid revelation of the spirit of the 
Coalition. We know at last where we are. “ The war has 
closed an epoch.’’ We agree. But whereas most of us have 
meant by that phrase that we are to enter on a new world 
full of great ideas and humane and generous hope, 
Mr. Churchill explains that he means, on the contrary, 
that the era of reform is ended. Liberals and Unionists 
are to be merged in one body, not because a great crisis 
demands this coalition of parties, but because they no 
longer have any differences. It is not a temporary 
coalition but a permanent fusioa that Mr. Churchill 
recommends. And the object of that fusion? Resistance 
to Labor. 

Not only does Mr. Churchill explain that Liberalism, 
having done its work, may be content to let the 
Conservative forces dictate how far it may go in any 
direction. He explains also that the present domestic 
situation is supremely con:fortable and satisfactory. He 
draws a picture of success and cortentment and the 
recovery of industry and congratulates the nation on this 
remarkable spectacle. ‘The scldier is still waiting for his 
home ; the land settlements promised during the war are 
as remote as ever: the prices are high and mounting 
higher; nothing has been accomplished of the great 
reforms that were held out to us years ago. but 
Mr. Churchill saw nothing disappointing in all this. He 
is told that orders are flowing in for all the great 
industries of the country, and this is enough for him. 
“We are on the high road to consolidate for the lasting 
benefit of the whole British nation the great position 
won by the prowess of our soldiers in the field.’ So 
quickly has Mr. Churchill unlearnt the lesson cf his 
career as a Liberal that he talks exactly as Castlereagh 
and Sidmouth talked after Waterloo. There is but one 
task before us, the task of maintaining the existing system 
with a!l its inequalities and injustices against the attacks 
and criticisms of the Bolsheviks of the Labor Party. It 
is for this the soldiers gave their lives in France and 
Palestine, in Antwerp and Gallipoli. They were toid 
they were fighting for a better world, and every 
variant of the metaphor from the Welsh valleys was 
emploved to describe the sort of life that was to follow, 
and the kind of regeneration that their rulers were 
determined to effect. Mr. Churchill explains to them 
that they have their reward in expanding industry and 
in the consolidation of the positioa they have won. Just 
so did Sidmouth and Castlereagh sum up the prospect and 
the task before the England of their day. But there 
was one respect in which they were less reactionary than 
their successor. They denounced the reformers of their 
day as Jacobins, just as Mr. Churchill denounces the 
reformers to-day as Bolsheviks. They used all his common- 
places about religion, marriage, despotism, and the 
destruction of capital, and dismissed all the serious topics 
of reform with the same phrases. But at least they did 
keep out of war after Waterloo, and they did not main- 
tain great military establishments. Every Liberal will 
now make his choice with a clearer knowledge and insight, 
for he knows where Mr. Churchill stands and he can guess 
what will hapven to a Coalition in which Mr. Churchill 
is a Liberal representative. 

It is possible that Mr. Churchill began to fear that 
he might not succeed in making this nation’s flesh creep 
by suggesting a vision of men like Mr. Henderson and 
Mr. Thomas introducing free love and universal disorder 





and rapine. The elections of the last twelve months 
make it look as if the ordinary elector is for some reason 
or other more afraid of Mr. Churchill and his friends 
than he is of the Labor Party. Mr. Churchill, therefore, 
tried another warning, that a Labor Government would 
be hopelessly incompetent. Mr. Churchill, as Mr. 
Chamberlain would have said, is a good judge of incom- 
petence. Let us take a simple test. If Mr. Churchill 
had been as successful a War Minister as Mr. Clynes was 
a Minister of Food, how much slaughter, misery and 
waste would have been avoided? If Mr. Clynes had 
shown as Food Minister as little judgment as Mr. 
Churchill showed in his office, what would have become 
of us during the war? Mr. Churchill had a good deal 
to tell his audience about the Bolsheviks, but there was 
one thing which he strangely omitted to tell them. He 
omitted to tell them why he was so positive a few months 
ago that Koltchak and Denikin would destroy the 
Bolsheviks that he put his money, which unfortunately 
means our money, on those singularly unsuccessful 
adventurers. The Russian policy of the Government, 
which was either a policy of perfidy at the beginning 
or at the end—for if it was our duty to spread all the 
misery of civil war a year ago, nothing has happened to 
abate our obligation, and if we are justified now in with- 
drawing help from Denikin, our use of poison gas, bombs 
and tanks against the Russian peasants was as big a 
crime as history records—that Russian policy was the 
work of Mr. Churchill more than any single man. He 
flew to Paris to press it on the Paris Conference, to the 
amazement of the delegates who had thought Mr. Lloyd 
George was for moderation. It is due to him, this stern 
assailant of the inhumanity of Bolshevism, that our 
name will be remembered in Russia with something like 
the horror with which the name of Germany will be 
remembered in Belgium. It was he who pressed for a 
blockade so merciless that even medicine and 
drugs were shut out from Russia at a time when 
there was no justification in law for a _ blockade 
at all.. It was he who made our airmen drop 
bombs in the streets of Kronstad when we were not 
legally at war with the inhabitants. It was he who 
suggested the poison gas and all the horrible means cf 
war that the Germans introduced. It was he who gave 
Denikin the munitions he used against the people of 
Georgia. And at the end of twelve months of this 
policy which has dragged our name in the mire, 
aggravated all the miseries of Europe in an incalculable 
degree, where are Mr. Churchill’s protégés? Where are 
Koltchak, Denikin, Yudenitch? And this man who has 
made the most criminal misjudgment that has been made 
since the day when the Kaiser invaded Belgium, who 
has sent British soldiers and sailors to their death in a 
cause as hopeless as it was inhuman, who has added these 
hideous burdens to the burdens that were crushing the 
life of Europe, who has kept his place solely because of 
the prestige of his class, has the patrician insolence to 
talk of the incompetence of the Labor Party. If the 
Labor Party had been in office the last twelve months 
Mr. Churchill would not have to tell an English audience 
that ‘‘ there are grave fears that a large proportion of 
the inhabitants of Vienna will perish miserably by 
inches, an event without parallel in the history of 
Europe.”’ Mr. Churchill’s Government had warning 
that this would happen from their own officials ten 
months ago. That Government did not listen because 
it was thinking only of making Germany pay to the 
uttermost farthing and of suppressing anything which 
looked like Bolshevism. 

There is one sense in which a Labor Government 
will certainly be found incompetent. Mr. Churchill and 
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his friends have reduced Europe to such a chaos of 
misery and despair that no Government will be able to 
repair all the havoc they have caused. Success is 
impossible. We have often urged in these columns the 
necessity of securing all the strength and help that a 
Labor Government may find among the men and women 
who despair of forming out of the old political groups a 
humane, courageous, and democratic government that 
will help to make Europe secure and habitable. But a 
Labor Government of the narrowest, most limited 
experience, if it had taken the natural sympathies of the 
workers as its guide, would not) have made such 
calamitous mistakes as those for which the world is 
paying to-day in misery and famine. 





EGYPT AND THE CUBAN MODEL. 
Or the three Imperial problems, Ireland, India, and 
Egypt, which have grown acute since the coming of peace, 
the last is, to our thinking, by far the simplest. Given 
straight vision and a little moral courage, it could be 
settled with a minimum of risks and regrets. There is 
no Ulster complication. There is none of the ancient 
accumulation of wrongs, hatreds, vested interests and 
inbred sentiments, which have grown round Ireland and 
India. Our connection with Egypt, as time goes in the 
life of nations, is of yesterday, and our possession, which 
dates in any regular form only from 1914, is not graven 
on the heart of the British race. Moreover, there is here 
none of that desperate mixture of races and religions, 
which at once facilitates foreign rule in India, and makes 
it difficult to end it. The Coptic minority is too small 
to make a problem, and it is now in full agreement with 
the solid Nationalist movement. The reasons which 
make for the Protectorate are all of them external— 
strategy, prestige, and the interests of European finance. 

The events of the past year have abundantly shown 
that we cannot continue to hold Egypt on the terms 
contemplated when the Protectorate was imposed, with- 
out grave scandal and serious danger. We have a united 
nation against us, and even if its military power is 
negligible, it is obvious that if the recent record of 
strikes, riots, and attempted assassinations were to 
continue, our reputation as clement and_ efficient 
administrators would be at an end. Throughout the 
world our tenure of Egypt would come to be recognized 
as one of the clesscal iniquities of Imperialism, like 
Russian rule in Poland. The present Coalition may be 
able to rule by sheer force: it has little moral credit to 
lose. A Labor Government, which we almost certainly 
will have in the near future, would have to make a 
change. Its Foreign Minister could not defend what 
Lord Curzon will defend, and its supporters in the 
country would not tolerate what even the Coalition Press 
dislikes. If the Milner Mission fails to arrive at a 
settlement, the crisis is only postponed, to recur infallibly 
when Labor comes to power. The composition of the 
Milner Mission does not impress us favorably, but since 
its arrival there is none the less some progress to report. 
Finding itself boycotted, the Mission took the initiative 
in issuing an invitation to the Egyptian people to discuss 
the future of their country, and in doing so, it dropped 
all mention of the hated Protectorate. How far that was 
only an exercise of verbal tact we do not know. 
Moderate Egyptians took it to mean much more, and 
there have in consequence been some informal meetings, 
and one notes a readiness to discuss or suggest modes of 
settlement. The letter from Saad Pasha Zagloul, 
which we print this week, contains some welcome proof 
of moderation. He does not spare our feelings, though his 
choice of several needlessly violent expressions may 





? 


be due to a foreigner’s unfamiliarity with our language. 
While he maintains the unbending demand for indepen- 
dence, the latter part of his letter goes very far, farther 
indeed than we would have expected, to meet the reason- 
able demands of the Empire in concrete matters. 

We will say at once that we hold, as a matter both 
of honor and expediency, that the demand for indepen- 
dence must be conceded. It was indeed, as he points out, 
conceded, or rather anticipated, in the King's letter of 
1914 to the Khedive. Behind that letter there still 
stand on record the promises, as binding, formal, and 
definite as words can be, given by Mr. Gladstone and 
others, to evacuate Egypt. The old world of cynical and 
secret statecraft took such promises very lightly. When 
we chose, however, to rest our main case against Germany 
on the breach of just such a promise as this, made three 
generations ago to Belgium, we took our stand 
deliberately on a new conception of good faith between 
the strong and the weak. The case for a League of 
Nations has actually been based by our most authoritative 
statesmen on the need for an international organization 
which will secure the observance of covenants. Here, 
then, are two contracts which we cannot evade, the old 
promise to evacuate, and the recent guarantee of indepen- 
dence. It is not at all difficult to revise the conception 
of a Protectorate in the light of the new international 
order. The League of Nations was not a fact, it was 
barely an aspiration in 1914. Since that date a whole 
new international machinery has come into existence, 
which will guarantee small States in their independence, 
and protect them. We were not thinking of all this in 
1914. It would involve no inconsistency and no loss of 
prestige if we were now to revise our earlier notion of a 
Protectorate, in the light of the new institutions. Two 
principles we would lay down for the future procedure. 
In the first place Egypt is an international problem. We 
cannot act as we act in India. It is not for us to declare by 
the mere fiat of Downing Street, or even of Parliament, 
that we shall grant this and reserve that. The League 
must be invoked to revise, to control, and to register 
what is done. In the second place, whatever arrange- 
ment is reached, must be by agreement between the 
British Empire on the one hand and Egypt on the other. 
One does not issue decrees to an “‘ independent ’’ State. 
One concludes a treaty with it. If we are to “‘ protect ”’ 
it, under the supervision of the League, it must be on 
a treaty basis which Egypt herself accepts. These are 
the minimum requirements of good faith. If they are 
ignored to-day, we must be prepared for a repudiation 
and revision of our present action by Labor. Labor, all 
the world over, is destined to bring its simple interpreta- 
tions of words and promises into the old murky atmo- 
sphere of statecraft. Its dictionaries contain no esoteric 
gloss on the word “ independence,’’ and by a promise to 
“evacuate ’’ it understands marching out. 

Saad Pasha dislikes our tentative suggestion that the 
Council of the League, after hearing the views of Egypt, 
might confer a “mandate’’ on the British Empire to 
“ protect ’’’ Egypt. The mandate system, as it has been 
actually worked, is smeared with hypocrisy, and we can 
understand his dissent. There is a model from the New 
World which might be worth studying. When the 
United States helped the Cubans to throw off the 
Spanish yoke, it followed a decidedly novel procedure. 
It helped the Cubans to draft a Constitution, which 
followed the American model closely. It then induced 
the Cuban Assembly to accept a series of conditions 
known as the “ Platt amendments ’’ which were embodied 
in the Cuban Constitution, and also in a permanent 
treaty between Cuba and the United States. . Cuba 
became an independent Republic, with the status of a 
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sovereign State (she is to-day an original member of the 
League). She has her own army and conducts her own 
foreign relations. She accepted, however, certain condi- 
tions. She may not conclude any arrangement with a 
foreign Power detrimental to her own independence. 
She may not alienate the financial resources of the island 


above a certain limit. She undertook certain obligations 
to continue the good sanitary work which the United 
States began. She agreed to sell or lease naval and 
coaling stations to the United States. Finally, she 
accorded to the United States the right of intervention to 
preserve Cuban independence and to maintain “ a Govern- 
ment adequate for the protection of life, property, and 
individual liberty, and for discharging the obligations 
with respect to Cuba ’’ contained in the Treaty of Paris. 
When this treaty was concluded, the American troops 
and officials evacuated the island. The right of re-entry 
has once been used, and the occupation was renewed from 


1906 to 1909, when once more the troops were withdrawn * 


and the original Constitution came again into full force. 

That model might very well be followed in the case 
of Egypt with some modifications. There must be some 
financial safeguards, and some arrangement in Egypt’s 
interest to secure her the full use of the waters of the 
Nile for irrigation. Where America asked for coaling 
stations, we might stipulate for some footing at Suez to 
safeguard the Canal. The capitulations and the Mixed 
Courts would have to be considered, and safeguarded 
subject to some large reforms. We should not expect 
Egyptians to welcome any clause which gave us the right 
to renew the occupation, if there should be a lapse into 
anarchy or civil war, nor do we think that it should lie 
solely with the British Empire to determine when the 
need for such an intervention had arisen. There was no 
League of Nations when the Cuban Treaty was drawn. 
We would suggest that this right of re-entry should be 
exercised only on an express mandate from the League. 
It should lie with the League to determine, through its 
Council, after hearing the Egyptian as well as the British 
Government, when if ever there existed a degree of 
danger, external or internal, which called for our inter- 
vention as protectors. The Council of the League would 
equally have the right to decide, when in such a case the 
danger had come to an end, and when the temporary 
occupation should cease. That provision ought, we think, 
to meet any reasonable fears in this country, nor would it 
destroy Egyptian independence if the League can be made 
an honest reality. It should, as Saad Pasha most fairly 
stipulates, lie with the Egyptians themselves to decide 
how far they will employ British civil servants. An 
arrangement of this kind would ensure us against the 
bare possibility of internal anarchy. These are the 
legitimate aims of a “ Protectorate.’’ The word is fatal 
because it is commonly a veil for annexation. The thing, 
so far as our aims are honestly limited to the real function 
of “protecting,’’ can be attained without any real 
surrender of Egyptian independence. 

For our part we have little doubt that Egypt could 
govern herself without disaster. Her problems are rela- 
tively very simple. She is solvent. She has a homo- 
geneous and normally law-abiding population. She has 
no external enemies. She has, above all, no such social 
divisions as are rending so many European States. Com- 
pare her case with that of Poland, or any of the new 
Eastern or Central States, and we think that any 
insurance society would back her survival, while it would 
stake very little on theirs. There are fifty reasons for 
“ protecting ’’ Poland, where there is one for protecting 
Egypt. These anomalies cannot continue indefinitely, 
nor will they continue after Labor is in power. The 
wise course is to end them now. 





THE DEMAND FOR ADULT EDUCATION. 

Ir is not surprising that men and women, faced with the 
prospect of famine on a great scale, an experience 
absolutely new to our world, are thinking and talking in 
the main of the necessity of repairing the material losses 
of the war. There is another aspect of the situation 
created by the war which is apt to escape attention, and 
yet it is probably correct to say that the people which 
masters that aspect the most successfully, will emerge 
from the present chaos with the greatest resources of vigor 
and self-respecting power. The war has destroyed with 
a hand more desolating than the Black Death or the most 
terrible plagues of history. But its consequences do not 
end with destruction. The peoples who have taken serious 
part in it are not the same peoples as those who went into 
it. So much life, vigor, happiness and wealth have been 
written off for ever. They are changed peoples. They 
have passed through an experience which has altered 
habits, temper, outlook, in five years, more than fifty 
years of ordinary life would have altered them. 

Some of the consequences of that experience are 
obviously bad. The epidemic of crimes of violence is the 
natural sequel of war, for men learn in that school to think 
little of life. The same increase of crime of this kind 
followed the Napoleonic Wars both here and in France. 
So with the epidemic of extravagance. Men who knew 
that it was as likely as not that they would be dead in 
a week had every inducement to spend their money reck- 
lessly, and that kind of habit does not disappear when 
men cease to live under that shadow. It is therefore 
very natural for the demobilised officer to spend his 
gratuity on a motor bicycle or a motor car, and to do with 
the money he has earned at a great cost what the profiteer 
is doing with the fortune he has amassed in other ways. 
The boom in the chief luxury industry, unhealthy from 
every point of view, is thus quite intelligible. 

But there are other more subtle psychological results 
of the war, and they will become spiritual forces of 
moment in the future of the world. Take for example the 
new passion for education. The Universities here and 
in France report the same experience, a real ardor for 
education among the returned soldiers, quite unlike 
anything that was known in the Universities before the 
war. This is probably happening all over the 
world. Or take the passion for dancing which 
is found everywhere. Mr. Desmond gives a 
delightful account in the ‘‘ Daily News’’ of the 
dancing of the returned soldiers in his village. This is 
not merely a craze for amusement ; it probably represents 
an instinctive feeling for rhythm and music as a relief 
and a refuge from the brutality and the harsh, ugly 
atmosphere of military life. It has a deep educational 
significance, for modern psychologists lay the greatest 
stress on dancing as one of nature’s devices for preserving 
the balance and harmony of the human mind. Take 
again the interest in drama stimulated in the army 
during the war. Thanks to the excellent work of 
Miss Lena Ashwell’s organization, thousands of men were 
able for the first time in their lives to enjoy good drama 
and good music. It was found that a play of Euripides 
was followed as eagerly by the men just out of the 
trenches as any light and amusing modern piece. These 
men have returned with a new curiosity, a new 
intellectual vitality, which will have great results in 
enriching the life of any nation that knows how to use it. 
In the midst of the deplorable effects of war in brutalizing 
and hardening, we must not overlook these other effects, 
the emancipation and awakening of many minds. The 
war, which has laid such a terrible burden on the world, 
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has also lifted burdens; above all it has destroyed the 
bondage of the custom which has made it seem natural 
to poor as well as to rich that education and culture 
should be treate:i as the special privilege of a small class. 

This new longing of democracy has unfortunately 
met with no response from the Government. Nothing 
is more significant of the state of mind of the Govern- 
ment than its incapacity to escape in this regard from 
the atmosphere of the old world. An Education Bill 
has been passed which is not merely glaringly inadequate, 
but is also conceived on wrong principles, for the Govern- 
ment were so afraid of breaking with the spirit of a past 
in which the workers’ child was regarded as the raw 
material of the factory that they actually recognized 
employers’ schools as part of our public educational 
machinery. At a moment when new and large ideas of 
democracy and citizenship are moving the minds of 
thousands whose tradition of custom has been broken, 
the Government tie up our system of education to the 
capitalist régime and give our society more deliberately 
than ever the look of the servile State. Their action 
becomes the more intelligible in the light of Mr. 
Churchill’s speech last Saturday, for Mr. Churchill 
explained that Liberal ambitions for education had now 
been carried to a triumphant climax, and to illustrate his 
argument he asked his hearers to imagine what pleasure 
Mr. Fisher’s Bill would give to Mr. W. E. Forster—Mr. 
Forster, whose Bill was passed fifty years ago, and would 
not have seemed ambitious to Lovett and other working 
class reformers if it had been passed a century ago. As 
Mr. Churchill has not moved out of this atmosphere in 
which it was thought that the mass of the children of a 
nation were only to be educated in order to be the useful 
instruments of the few, it is easy to understand his 
summons to the propertied classes to combine against the 
new ambitions that men and women have formed in the 
terrible school of the war. 

For a clear, sober and well considered survey of 
those ambitions and the way in which they can be served, 
our readers are recommended to turn to the series of 
reports published by the Adult Education Committee of 
the Ministry of Reconstruction. The final report gives 
a picture of our existing resources, describes the lessons 
of our experience of teaching in the army, points out the 
terrible deficiencies and waste of our machinery, and 
demands a new conception of the place of education in 
the life of a civilized society. There are a number of 
agencies already in the field, chief among them the 
Workers’ Educational Association, Adult Schools, Village 
Institutes, voluntary societies of one kind and another ; 
but their resources are lamentably deficient, and such as 
they are, the usefulness of these agencies is largely 
impaired by want of money and want of some 
organization in which their activities can be 
related to each other. We have at this moment 
a rare opportunity for making provision for non- 
vocational education, not merely because the demand 
has been greatly stimulated in the war, but also because 
one of the great obstacles has now been removed, with 
the abolition of the old long and weary working day. 
Leisure will no longer be one of the comforts of the well- 
to-do. Our society has been organized on that assump- 
tion in the past. Just as we built our industrial towns 
for a population that was to spend its life in the mill, 
so we arranged our education on the assumption that 
only a few people could really spare any time for it. 
Our prospect of success as a democracy depends on our 
power of escaping from this tradition, our readiness to 
regard non-vocational education not as an interesting 
experiment for mechanics’ institutes or other voluntary 





bodies, but as one of the most urgent of our national 
concerns. This will throw new work and responsibilities 
on the Universities, who must develop their outside work 
and pay more liberally for it; on local education 
authorities, who should submit plans for their districts 
to the Board of Education, and be prepared to give 
financial help, as some do already, to tutorial classes ; 
and on the State, which must help to finance work of this 
kind. This financial help should be given, as the report 
suggests, on the broadest lines, and in such a way as to 
encourage the organization by localities and by groups of 
their own education, whether it be the humanities, or 
music or drama or science. 

“The practical application of this policy would be 
that various collegiate or semi-collegiate institutions 
would become eligible for grants, provided they satisfied 
the central authority as to the quality of their educational 
work, and that any group of students who comply with 
their conditions as to attendanco, paper work, &c., and 
are open to education inspection, would know that they 
could earn a grant.’’ This kind of policy is not likely 
to be pressed by a Government which asked indulgence 
from the employers for its educational scheme on the 
ground that they really stood to gain by it. It will only 
be taken up seriously by 2 Government that believes in 
democracy, and that desires, in other words, a state of 
society in which it is not an uncommon thing for men 
and women to think for themselves. 





A Zondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Lasor has had many successes since the General 
Election; Spen Valley has now added to them a great 
victory of prestige. The triumph there is not really 
more remarkable as a sign of the times than is the growth 
of its vote in such constituencies as Bromley and St. 
Albans. But it is more of a feather in its cap. It is 
something for a new party to have beaten the most 
brilliant of the Liberal leaders, and an accomplished 
electoral tactician to boot, and to have put the Prime 
Minister’s nominee to utter rout. Liberalism is not ended ; 
indeed in the Spen Valley it pretty well stood its ground. 
But it is no longer in the front line; henceforth the 
main battle is between Labor and the Coalition. Clearly 
Mr. George has lost the industrial centres altogether ; 
the mixed residential and industrial districts look to be 
nearly lost; so that if the Government goes on it will 
subsist merely on the villa and the upper-middle class 
vote. In these days that is no strength at all, and as 
the background to such a career as that of Mr. Lloyd 
George, it is merely ridiculous. For not only does the 
Prime Minister lack a policy; he stands apart, unrooted 
from the living forces of his time, and distrusted by them. 
Such detachment is utterly distasteful to him; but if 
the Labor men are wise, they. will never permit him to 
end it. Why should they offer themselves for his next 


| victim? Two things would inevitably be fatal to a 


Labor Government. The first would be the leadership 
of Mr. George; the second, a policy of Imperialism. 


ImmepiATELY, the Labor leaders neither contemplate 
the responsibilities of Government, nor desire them. 
Their aim is rather the formation of a strong opposition, 
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numbering from 200 to 250 members, and acquiring 
knowledge and self-confidence in the act of learning 
where their best talent and their surest line of action 
are to be found. The process of formation is necessarily 
incomplete. In the first place, some of the elder states- 
men of the party must be brought back. It is ridiculous 
to think of a Labor Cabinet without Mr. MacDonald and 
Mr. Snowden. Both are moderates; both have the 
training and disposition for government; and both are 
intellectuals, used to apply their general thinking to 
the aims and the spirit of the Labor Party. A second 
necessary infusion is that of the men who stand out as 
the interpreters of the workmen’s policy, without having 
gone through the special school of trade unionism, such 
as Mr. Webb, Mr. Cole, Mr. Brailsford, Mr. Tawney, 
Mr. Wallas, all men of first-rate gifts, in no way inferior 
to the best type of middleclass Cabinet man, and much 
better equipped in economic grasp and technical know- 
ledge. Finally come the women, such as Mrs. Webb, 
Miss Macarthur, Miss Bondfield, quite as well equipped 
for administrative work as the best of the trade 
unionists. When these are added, and such men as 
Mr. Henderson, Mr. Clynes, Mr. Smillie, Mr. Hodges, 
Mr. Barnes, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Brace, Mr. Hartshorn 
have all been sorted into their proper places, no charge 
of unfitness, least of all of incapacity, could lie against 
the first Labor Ministry in England. I have not indeed 
named a Labor Lord Chancellor. But I am sure that 
Lord Haldane would oblige Mr. Henderson as readily 
as Mr. Asquith. And failing him, is not Mr. Patrick 
Hastings already entered and serving under the banner 
of Labor? 


Bur Mr. Churchill finds Labor ‘‘ incompetent,’’ 
and certain to run us all to ruin. So speaks Mr. 
Churchill, of Gallipoli, of Antwerp, of the Russian 
Expeditions. Mr. Churchill retreating, like his friend 
Denikin, from all his policies and projects, till he can 
retreat no further! Has the Secretary of War no friend 
to warn him off the use of the word failure, at least till its 
odour has died a little out of the people’s nostrils and 
their memories cease to couple his name with it? 
Apparently not. Russia, he tells us, is given up to 
‘‘ universal corruption, confusion, and disorder.’’ Into 
that pit the speaker has thrown one hundred millions of 
British money. He has not given us in return a single 
British success, either in arms or in diplomacy. Put in 
power a Cabinet of the most talented muddlers’ in 
Britain, and they could hardly return such a balance- 
sheet of bankruptcy as this. But in fact, if Labor had 
been in power, the Russian episode could never have 
happened. In all probability the Treaty of Versailles 
would not have happened either. But at least, some 
force of intelligent and persuasive action would have 
been at work on the bloody chaos which the interven- 
tionists have made in Russia. 


Tue Indian revelations grow worse and worse, and 
yet it must be remembered that the Indian ‘case has 
not even been opened, and that all we have before us 
is the confessions of the wretched men who day by day 
shame us in the face of civilization, and, it would seem, 
glory in their shame! What will be said when all the 
facts are known? Some which come to one’s ear are 
more terrible, though not more condemnatory, than 
those which see the light after these many days of dark- 











ness. 


As they are unrolled, their political significance 
becomes at once larger and more direct. Lord Chelms- 
ford should, of course, never have gone to India, and 
that he should stay there after what has happened, and 
after what he did and what he failed to do, is inconceiv- 


able. No hint is conveyed here of Indian feeling about 
him. It is, I imagine, about as unanimous and as strong 
in condemnation as (to take a former example in 
Viceroys) was the Indian affection for Lord Ripon. 
Now indeed that the ‘‘ Morning Post’s’’ case for a 
rebellion has disappeared (it never really existed), Lord 
Chelmsford’s endorsement of the military action is as 
inexplicable as Mr. Montagu’s ignorance of it. But 
now at least the Indian Secretary does know. He is an 
intelligent man ; and if to his natural acuteness and high 
training there be added one single touch of greatness, 
I should envy him the word he may be privileged to 
speak. For it will quite inevitably be for the making 
or the breaking of the Empire. 


Wuart indeed can be clearer than that the notion of 
Empire needs revision? The concept of force, based 
in its turn on that of Government by pro-consuls, and 
an imported and highly trained officialism, has got into 
the heads of a rude soldiery and played sad havoc there. 
These men are Roman in their ideas (so far as they have 
any ideas at all) and have an inflated belief in the power 
of military scierce to keep liberty down. With tanks and 
aeroplanes and machine guns, think these wiseacres, an 
army of occupation can do anything. The military view 
is certainly nonsense, as the Indian border warfare has 
shown ; the political one is simply poison in our State. 
Somehow the liberal idea of Empire must be restored, 
and harmonized with the later movement of “ self- 
determination,’’ or we shall become the bullies of the 
world, hating the races we “ govern ’’ and hated by them 
in return. That is one of the many reasons why the call 
for a new governing class is so urgent. The men who 
are soiling the name of the governing Englishman must 
be made to feel that they have new masters, who will be 
just to them, but will tolerate no such horrible pranks as 
those of Lahore and Amritsar. 


Tue Prime Minister is not a universally popular 
man; but I think the country would be better pleased 
with him if he showed in peace a little more of the spirit 
with which (quite truly, I imagine) he was credited in 
the darker days of the war. For example, it was 
thought that after all we (and he) knew of Paris, he 
would try to get London substituted for it, at least for 
the conferences on Eastern affairs, where our interests 
are so much more important than those of France. 
Indeed, I imagined that it was all settled, and that the 
meetings would be here. But M. Clemenceau has only 
to cross the Channel to re-establish the claims of Paris, 
and back go the diplomatists, much to the satisfaction 
of the ‘‘ Temps ”’ and “‘ Pertinax ’’ and to the discomfort 
of the rest of the world. Why? Paris has had her full 
share of the Treaty-making, greatly to our disadvantage, 
and not at all to her true and substantial benefit. The 
London atmosphere may not be perfect ; but it is a few 
degrees more temperate. And so far as Eastern policy 
was concerned, it had a clear right of preference. 


A WAYFARER. 
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Hite and Metiers. 


A LEADER OF TO-MORROW. 
WE have often speculated on the rather mysterious pro- 
eesses by which leadership is recognized in British politics, 
and translated into high office. No generalization seems 
to fit either the past age or our own. On the whole, 
one supposes, the decisive judgment was that which the 
House of Commons, an intimate club with a limited 
membership, passes on the character and talents of its 
more conspicuous men. Allow what you will for the 
favoritism which may give a young man his start, for 
birth, wealth, cliques and family influence, and the fact 
remains that until our own day no commoner had ever 
gone far, unless the confidence of the House was his 
base. The judgment of these six hundred critics on 
their fellows percolated downwards through the London 
letter writers and the clubs, until it became an article 
of faith with the general public. Sir Edward Grey was 
perhaps the most remarkable instance in our day of 
such a reputation. He spoke very little in the country 
and then usually in his own remote constituency, and his 
speeches rarely had a quality that was arresting in print. 
His power lay entirely in his ability, helped by a pleasing 
address, a musical voice and a distinguished presence, to 
impress the small audience in the House with a sense of 
eharacter, stability and sincerity. The reputation won 
in this very narrow circle became almost an article of 
faith with hundreds of thousands of men and women who 
had never seen him or heard him, and who would have 
been puzzled if they had been asked to quote any of his 
utterances. Mr. Asquith, never so effective on the 
platform as he is in the House, is another though less 
striking instance of the same thing. It would be harder 
still to account for the fame of some peers. How often, 
for example, did Lord Salisbury face a big public 
audience? Two or three times in a year, perhaps, at the 
Guildhall or at an annual meeting of the Primrose 
League. The little he said was indeed stamped in every 
sentence with his powerful and rather eccentric 
personality, but in the main his reputation rested on 
legend. The “weary Titan’’ had borne a heavy load. 
The public rather guessed than knew that: he carried dim 
secrets, pulled obscure levers in semi-darkness, that he 
had wrestled with Bismarck and other giants behind the 
sceues. His very reserve and aloofness were a source of 
strength. A mysterious figure of this type has in our 
past history wielded a power as great as that of a Glad- 
stone, a Disraeli, or a Chamberlain, which reposed 
mainly on the direct impression made by their oratory 
and personality on the individual citizen. Voters 
judged these men for themselves; the other type they 
took on trust. Both wielded power; but only the men 
who made their direct impress on the popular mind. 
could ever have led ‘‘ the country ’’ into new paths. 

Conditions in our own day seem to be changing. The 
iudgment of the House, an impotent, characterless 
chamber, counts for much less. Reputations won there are 
shadowed by the general sense of futility which hangs 
over Parliament itself. The unique position of the Prime 
Minister has been won in spite of a quite modest success 
in the House. He dealt directly with the press. He had 
men about him who understood the smaller arts of 
advertisement. His power rested mainly on his ability 
to please, to charm, to mesmerize a big public meeting 
gathered in no critical mood. None the less it is possible 
for a personality the very antithesis of this to make its 
impress, and to make it wholly without the aid of the 
party machine. There is Lord Robert Ceil. 
One cannot imagine him stooping to use the 
modern art of advertisement, and the deep impression 
which he makes upon a public meeting is echieved with- 
cut apparent art. He speaks slowly, simply and very 
quietly, using plain, conversational language to convey 
ideas which go far more deeply into the fundamentals of 
society than the current stuff of daily politics. His 
audiences listen intently, and as they break up you may 
hear every mau and woman make the same remark to his 
neighbor, “He is very sincere.’’ The debater of the 
House of Commons, much swifter of speech, a little 











reckless and hot-tempered, an expert in verbal fence, has 
evolved rather surprisingly into this earnest and simple 
missionary of the League of Nations. The “country ’’ is 
coming to recognize a fine and notable character, and 
perhaps it does not fully realize how much of subtlety 
and intellectual quickness goes with the powerful moral 
appeal of this later phase. We are not sure whether this 
is the kind of leader whom the country wants, but the 
conviction grows on us that it is the kind of leader whom 
the country needs. 

In a pamphlet to which he gives the apt name of 
“The New Outlook ’’* Lord Robert Cecil has at length 
put forward a definite programme which should test the 
demand for such leadership as his. Very simply written 
in the manner of his later speeches, it impresses us chiefly 
by its quality of freshness and courage. There are no 
clichés, no traditiona| catchwords in it, and the reader 
who did not happen to know anything of the writer’s 
ancestry and personal record would be puzzled to guess 
in what party Lord Robert was reared. Iie uses none of 
the consecrated Liberal phrases which abridge the 
processes of thought and stir up faint memories of past 
moments of insight, and yet he stands in several large 
and definite matters decidedly to the Left of the official 
Liberal leaders. He comes indeed rather nearer to the 
mind of the moderate section of the Labor Party, though 
he nowhere verges on Socialism. His line of approach to 
modern problems is typically English, in that it bases 
itself on an appeal to ethics and personality, rather than 
economics. His faith in the League of Nations rests on 
a Christian doctrine of co-operation and brotherhood :— 


“Our whole foreign policy must be based on the 
League of Nations. We must regard the misfortunes of 
other nations as a matter of national concern to our- 
selves. If foreign babies are starving for want of milk, 
we must go to their assistance diplomatically as well as 
pecuniarily. If we make an agreement with a semi- 
civilized country to help it in putting its affairs in order, 
we must be ready to submit the convention to the 
approval of our fellow-nations.”’ 
That has none of the Asquithian rotundity of phrase, 
but how felé and concrete it is, in its tests of sincerity. 
The section on Ireland has its Tory note, in the emphasis 
on the need for the establishment of order, and a frank 
Cecilian scepticism emerges in the doubt whether Ireland 
ever will be contented. But Lord Robert comes much 
nearer than any leading English politician has yet come 
to an honest application of the idea of “self- 
determination ’’ to Ireland. He makes one reserve, for 
consideratious of safety will not allow him to concede 
foreign affairs or defence to Ireland. Short of that, he 
would leave the decision between Dominion Home Rule 
or Federation to a referendum of the Irish people them- 
selves, North-Eastern Ulster, if it so wills it, voting 
itself out. 7 


“Any attempt to force on Ireland an English 
solution is, I am convinced, doomed to failure. The 
only chance of a settlement rests on compelling the Irish 
to say what they really want, and then, if it is at all 
consistent with Imperial safety and national honor, 
granting their request.”’ 

That at least is far in advance of the Coalition’s 
procedure. Two years ago, if not to-day, it would have 
solved the problem. 

There is much in this pamphlet that is interesting, 
and from a nominal Conservative decidedly startling. 
Lord Robert Cecil is ready, for example, to accept a levy 
on capital wealth as a means of clearing off the war-debt, 
subject to the proper reserve, that it is to be an excep- 
tional measure. He is ready for the abolition of most 
of our indirect taxes, replacing them by an extension 
of the income-tax, ‘‘ to include, though of course at a 
very reduced rate, a much larger body of the popula- 
tion.’’ He realizes the abyss into which Parliament has 
fallen, and has his plan for restoring it, partly by Pro- 
portional Representation, and partly by an extension 
of free voting in the House: an adverse vote ought not 
necessarily to mean the fall of an Administration. For 
our part we doubt if that alone would restore the House, 





*“The New Outlook,” by Lord Robert Cecil, M.P. (Allen & 
Unwin. 1s.) 
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unless it sits for a fixed term and the power to dissolve 
it no longer lies with the Prime Minister. He suggests 
a Second Chamber indirectly elected by local governing 
bodies with a referendum to settle disputes of the two 
Houses—a dull solution, to our thinking. The French 
Senate is not an inspiring model, and one cannot forget 
that it never contained a single Socialist even when that 
party was a fifth of the Chamber. The Guild idea of an 
occupational chamber is to our thinking more attractive, 
if we must have any Second Chamber at all. 

The centre of Lord Robert Cecil’s programme lies 
not in these proposals, good though most of them are, 
but in his solution of the Labor problem. He is not a 
Socialist, for he opposes nationalization, even of mines 
and railways, on the ground that a bureaucratic adminis- 
tration must needs stereotype initiative. Oddly enough 
he does not consider the form in which nationalization 
is now advocated by every modern Labor party. No one 
now desires the bureaucratic State service. Our miners 
are working for a system of self-government in the mines, 
in which all sections of those who work them, including 
the managerial and expert staffs, shall exercise contro! 
through their own elected bodies. Rejecting nationaliza- 
tion as he does, it is really to this solution that Lord 
Robert is working, for the whole of industry, including 
agriculture. That rather challenging mention of 
agriculture reveals the man. Not all the traditions of 
Hatfield prevent him from applying his principle to the 
most difficult case. He has in view, we gather, something 
quite as advanced as the Bill now before the German 
Reichstag. Labor is to be raised to the status of a 
“partner” in industry. Its “status” is no less than 
the capitalist’s, rather more. The best organization of 
industry is, he tells us, that which enlists ‘‘ the intelli- 
gent will of the workers.’’ He would give them a full 
share in control, not merely in fixing their own condi- 
tions of work, but in the entire management of the 
business. They are to sit, in plain words, on the boards 
of directors, and share the secrets of the firm. Profit- 
sharing he approves of, but he regards it, rightly, as 
much less important than a share in management. 

One may question whether such a stage in the evolu- 
tion of industry could be more than transitional, though 
the stage might be a long one. The recognition of the 
human stake of Labor in industry, which Lord Robert 


makes so frankly, may in the long run be fatal to the 
mere capitalist, though it will always allow an ample 
scope to the manager and the expert. Even now, we 


think dualism out of date, in industries which are, 
broadly, public services. Apart however from the actual 
issue over mines and railways, it is the central contention 
of Labor which Lord Robert has conceded. He has seen 
that it is central, as no Liberal leader has yet done. He 
is moving with a freshness of thought rare in any party 
and in any man of his years and traditions. It will not 
be his destiny to lead Labor, in spite of his near approach 
to it in sympathy. He might, however, co-operate with 
it more naturally than any of the more elderly Liberals. 
Mr. George has defined his own réle as the defence of the 
system of industry that rests on the competitive spirit. 
Lord Robert Cecil stands for co-operation. That in the 
last resort is the real line of cleavage in politics. There 
is room for disagreement on details which are important, 
and may at given moments be crucial, but most of us 
weuld feel a sense of contentment and hope if destiny 
should place leadership and power in the hands of this 
sincere and open mind. 





A LEAGUE OF YOUTH. 


SomE years ago, in these columns, we discussed the 
advantages to be gained from the ‘‘ League of Age,’’ then 
recently founded. Its motto was ‘‘ The Older the 
Bolder,’”’ and its single regulation that every member 
over fifty should risk his life, fortune, or reputation in 
some warlike, political, or other adventure at least once 
a year. We pointed out that crabbed youth and age 
could not live together; that youth was weak and cold, 
age was hot and bold; that we knew men and women 
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whose opinions advanced a mile with every whitening 
hair ; that the question, ‘‘ What doth gravity out of bed 
at midnight? ’’ was naturally to be asked of solemn young 
figures just up from the Universities, ready with the 
solution so long awaited for all the evils of mankind. 
We observed how much truer than Matthew Arnold’s 
lamentable answer to his own question, ‘‘ What is it te 
grow old?’’ was Rabbi Ben Ezra’s jolly verse :— 

‘* Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made.” 

We further remarked that equanimity and wide 
tolerance were the natural results of the experience 
that worketh hope, and from the improving health of 
middle-age we might fairly expect an increasing zest 
and cheerfulness in life. We noticed that these were 
among the thousand fine qualities that endear Falstaff to 
every honest heart. He was no longer an eagle’s talon in 
the waist, but always the gayestthere. “ What, ye knaves, 
young men must live! ’’ he cries. He spoke, we thought, 
the very spirit of sixty-five or seventy. And we pointed 
to Kant, who was nearly sixty when he shook the 
theology of ages; to Moltke, who was seventy before he 
won his chiefest victory on the field; to Gladstone, who 
was seventy-five before he set out upon the noblest, revo- 
lution of his life; to Don Quixote and Mr. Pickwick— 
the two faultless masculine characters in fiction—both 
men of mature years. Grey hairs were the banner of 
adventure, the true white plume of Navarre. We found 
caution in the young, and we had to make allowances 
for their case, since with caution they might possess a 
long and enviable future. But for an old man’s caution 
there could be neither pardon nor excuse. Year by year 
the old man and the middle-aged have less and less to 
lose; less and less that they need fear risking. So we 
confidently looked to them for the elderly virtues of rash- 
ness, recklessness, and a certain splendor of generosity. 
That, we believed, was why increasing age is so full of 
noble illusions, always longs for fresh adventure, and 
stands ever ready to prick out, happy as a lover, upon 
high emprises for mankind. 

The foundation of that League was a fine concep- 
tion—fine because logical in its simplicity—and the 
Founder is far from despairing of it yet, though the last 
few years have been rather discouraging. Only a few 
white-haired members joined during the war (but they of 
the best), and the annual twenty-four hours’ feast at 
which each member renders account of the occasions on 
which he has risked life, fortune, or reputation, was but 
sparsely attended. But now the Founder is cheered by 
the sincerest flattery of imitation; for Youth has lately 
founded a similar or, indeed, a rival League. It is 
inevitably called ‘‘ The League of Youth,’’ and it has 
its office at 4, Temple Gardens, E.C.4 (The League of 
Age has its Headquarters at the Sign of The Golden 
Vanity, Hanging Sword Alley, Whitefriars). We find 
no mention of.an annual feast in the new League’s pros- 
pectus, but last Sunday the Lord Mayor of London drove 
to St. Paul’s in State to do it honor, which we suppose 
is the next best thing, and many an ancient pulpit 
resounded with eloquence in its praise. 

As its great example called elderly men and women, 
so the League of Youth calls young men and young 
women ‘‘to the high adventure of social and political 
service.”’ Its object is ‘‘ to stimulate and inspire an 
Uplifted Social Corsciousness.”? It would ‘‘ create a 
great National Fellowship, a vitalized Social Conscious- 
ness, a great community of men and women of good-will, 
that shall frankly recognize the following facts.’? The 
facts are Ten Points or Principles—none of them exactly 
new, but not at all the worse, we think, for being old. 
One or two of them, it is true, require in these days a 
powerful exercise of faith, as that ‘‘Human Nature, 
under whatever garb, is at heart sound and good,”’ or that 
“the unconquerable spirit of man can begin here and 
now to build the City of God.’? When we reflect both 
on the War and the Peace, such articles require, we 
admit, an exercise of faith. But, for the rest, we agree 
—most people have long agreed—that the well-being of 
the world hangs on Love rather than on Hate; that men 
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and women should be encouraged to pursue unselfish 
ends; that extravagance, sloth, and waste are sins 
against the Commonwealth; that the mass of people 
have not the opportunity for self-expression, or for 
participating in the richness of life; that entanglements 
of prejudice and custom should be removed ; that sacrifice 
and service are demanded from all citizens; and that 
the privilege of generating joy is not bounded by the 
frontiers of one’s own family or one’s own class. We 
need no Lord Mayor of London driving in State to tell 
us that. The most critical and paradoxical of priests 
and deacons—even Dean Inge himself—would hardly 
question such Articles of Faith. They are not the 
monopoly of Youth. They form the basis of a possible 
Coalition of Youth and Age, and we congratulate the 
new League on the breadth of its foundation. It seems 
to us in every way more charitable and benign than the 
resolve of tailors who refuse to clothe elderly men, and 
would allow them to totter and dodder to their uncom- 
fortable graves in nakedness, for all they cared; so 
scornful is their contempt for Age, and their admiration 
of Youth so enthusiastic! 

We are pleased also to find that the immediate and 
practical intentions of the League are equally compre- 
hensive. It will support the League of Nations, and 
the reduction of armaments. It will advocate the 
partnership of Capital and Labor. It aims at provid- 
ing equal opportunity for all. _ It would satisfy the claim 
of Youth to public office, and effect promotion by merit 
rather than by seniority. Upon its aims in education 
we may quote the following paragraph :— 

‘‘Our national education should definitely train 
men and women in the new humanities, teaching them 
not only how to rule subject races abroad, but how to 
promote justice at home. It should teach our civic 
students what life in a coal mine or a cotton factory 
means, what the spectre of unemployment means to the 
average workman, how cruel and how increasingly hard 
is the struggle to rear children on slender means and in 
an unhealthy environment. Such studies should render 
them not only eager, but also fitted for the duties and 
privileges of citizenship.”’ 

Who would not agree with such a purpose? And 
yet we doubt if any amount of “‘studies’’ can ever 
teach our ‘‘ civic students ’’ the inner truth of those 
realities. That, we fear, is only to be learnt by living 
the life itself—the life of the working man. 

But let us not quench the spark of ardor, wherever 
it shines, nor pour cold water on the smoking flax. If, 
in spite of reason—in spite of the caution one would 
expect—Youth is, after all, the time for rashness and 
adventure, let us welcome it, even though the Ten Points 
prescribe to Youth the extreme and deadly adventure of 
life in accordance with the Sermon on the Mount. As 
we confessed, the League of Age has rather disappointed 
us. In the war the adventures and sacrifices of Age 
were rather vicarious. Age was too much given to 
staying at home and “‘ giving ’’ its sons; as though there 
were merit in such a gift. In the Peace the ageing 
statesmen here and in France cannot be said to have 
displayed that splendor of generosity which we naturally 
expect from Age. We have missed the magnanimity, 
the hopefulness, the reckless charity that length of 
years should bring. In our disillusionment with elderly 
men and women, we have been obliged to turn to Youth 
for courage, decent tolerance, and generous humanity. 
‘* Youth,” said Lord Bryce at a dinner given to 
inaugurate the new League last spring, ‘‘ Youth is the 
season of Optimism.’ It is a startling statement, for, 
as we noticed above, the Apostle tells us that experience 
(implying length of life) worketh hope. But Lord 
Bryce, himself an optimist beyond question, was born as 
recently as 1838, so that he ought to know. No public 
man was ever better suited to inaugurate a League of 
Youth. Macte esto virtute, puer! we would say 
to him. “ Be good, sweet boy, and let who will be 
lever! And may all elderly people follow your young 
example! ’’ 

Mr. John Masefield has not hitherto been equally 
conspicuous for boisterous optimism, and yet, in last 
Monday’s ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ”’ we find him writing 





as follows upon ‘‘ Signs of the Times.’’ Reflecting on 
last year (which so many have been tempted to regard 
as one of the most wretched and disappointing years in 
the history of creation), he says :— 

‘““One of the happiest things of this happy year 
has been the sight (in term times) of thousands of 
young men set free from the war, released from the 
shadow of death, to lives of their own. The delight and 
the joy of these glorious young men, made earnest 
beyond their years by the war’s hardships, have made 
one happy for England’s future. Not much can go amiss 
in a land where such young men are born and bred. 

“Many of these young men have been but newly 
released. It is still too early to expect a new message 
or inspiration, in art or politics, from them. That may 
come perhaps next year.”’ 

By next year the present year is obviously intended, 
and who can measure the new message or inspiration, in 
art or politics, which may arise under the guidance and 
encouragement of the League of Youth? It may well be 
a bad look-out for hoary heads—for those behind whose 
back Time’s wingéd chariot is hurrying near. The habits 
and customs of the robin redbreast and of many barbaric 
men ; the Priest of Nemi and the slayer slain ; the sacri- 
ficial dances still lingering in our country districts and 
the Chelsea Polytechnic ; the painful instances that crowd 
all volumes of ‘‘ The Golden Bough ”’ go to prove the 
peril of Age when Youth steps up to cut short declining 
powers, and maintain the energy of breed. It is then 
in vain for Age to cut its rigid capers, to exnibit the 
mental gymnastics of senile decay, or to assume a 
clownish gaiety, like those palsied Sardinians who, per- 
ceiving the hosts of Youth approaching with axes and 
skewers to make an end of imbecility, sought to establish 
their youth as claim for exemption by smiling the 
“ sardonic smile.’’ 

Were it not better done, for the middle-aged and 
old, while dignity yet remains, to take their fate into 
their own discriminating hands, and, like the victims 
under ‘‘ The Aged Service Act ’’ in Lucian’s ‘‘ 1920,’’ 
freely commit their failing bodies to the Crematorium 
before compulsion comes? In his inaugural address, 
Lord Bryce told how in New Zealand there was once an 
elderly sage of such unusual wisdom that, being satiated 
with his good advice and hungry for something more 
substantial, the younger men and women around killed 
and devoured him. In this country the League of Youth 
may not drive things to that last extremity. But still, 
what with tailors refusing to clothe its nakedness, and 
Youth refusing it a place among Under-Secretaries, 
Brigadier-Generals, and City Aldermen, the prospects of 
Age are not bright. It is true that some faint hope is 
given by Mr. Aubrey Rees, himself the Founder and 
Honorary Secretary of the League. For, in an interview 
with the ‘‘ Observer ’’ last Sunday, he is reported to 
have uttered this considerate concession to temporal 
infirmity :— 

‘* Primarily we appeal to young men and young 
women between the ages of sixteen and forty, but we 
have no age limit for membership. We are quite pre- 
pared to welcome members who are over the age of 
forty, provided they possess the spirit and courage of 
youth. We only bar anyone committed to outworn 
standards in social and political life.’’ 

That gives almost everyone just a gleam of hope. 
Let the ageing among us set themselves to discard the 
outworn standards, and display the spirit and courage of 
youth. After all, it is not such a very stern demand. 
If more is called for, we will found a League of Second 
Childhood. 





The Drama. 


MR. MARTIN HARVEY’S HAMLET. 


To sit in darkness in the huge opera-house at Covent 
Garden and to see ‘“‘ Hamlet’ acted in twilight upon 
the wide stage by Mr. Martin Harvey and his company 
was an extremely curious experience. A great many of 
the speeches were inaudible; the quaint little figure of 
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Hamlet had at times an almost comic wistfulness; all 
the characters were dwarfed by their surroundings and 
by Mr. Harvey’s method of staging ; and yet the perform- 
ance had its own interest and effectiveness. The small 
ness of the people, and the size of the proscenium, and 
their distance from myself, gave the show—I use that 
word deliberately—an air of being in focus which one 
never could get in a small theatre and by ordinary 
‘methods of production. Moreover, apart from the 
King, who bellowed, and Ophelia, who wailed, most of 
the persons in the play were apparently speaking to 
one another as human beings, and were not declaiming. 
For the poetry of Shakespeare was substituted a kind of 
pseudo-mystical delicacy of setting and a realistically 
half-swallowed speech that robbed it of all verbal beauty. 
Everything was lowered in tone to a murmur. Mr. 
Harvey used the tricks of the showman and the romantic 
actor, turning, peering, walking about on his charming 
little legs, whimsical, artificial, and not at all reaching 
past (as far as one could ascertain in the general dimness) 
the modern actor’s familiar conception of Hamlet as a 
semi-crazy poet. The Ophelia of Miss De Silva was 
unconvincing and lethargic and did nothing whatever 
to establish the character of Ophelia as an individual. 
She was merely one who mopped and mowed, and was 
deservedly cast into a watery grave by the natural process 
of inexorable survival and destruction. The vitality of 
the whole affair was markedly low throughout. But in 
spite of all these things, and in spite of the fact that I 
could only occasionally hear the words and that when 
they were audible they were often wrongly emphasized, 
I felt appreciatively at the end of the evening that I 
had seen a play by a great dramatist, performed in 
accordance with a plan that was not wholly meretricious. 

As a rule, when one sees a Shakespeare play, one 
is distracted by the actors. They too obviously have 
their entrances and exits, their lines and points and 
emphases. In this ‘‘ Hamlet’’ the only actors who 
distracted me from the ensemble were Ophelia and the 
King. They, for different reasons, were thrust out of 
the general texture, and in that measure were monstrous. 
Apart from them one had the sense of a subdued 
tapestry, remote, faint, and curiously moving. The 
tiny actors, and the murmur of their voices, were toy- 
like against the immensities of night sky and long 
chamber hangings. One was too far away to see them 
as actors, as men and women playing parts in a theatrical 
performance. They were little creatures of whom one 
took notice only because they represented in some dim 
way a poetical reality. It was not, perhaps, a Shake- 
spearean reality, and indeed the spirit of the production 
was not Shakespearean ; but by being thus dehumanized 
the actors achieved a general atmosphere which inter- 
fered less than does the atmosphere of most Shake- 
spearean productions with one’s memory of the printed 
word. That is, it did not offend me. When one is 
sitting within a few yards of a small stage, upon which 
men are walking, sharply defined by footlights and lights 
from the wings, and clipping out their blank verse with 
a false bravado, one is often repelled by a sense that the 
words are as meaningless to the actors as are the empty 
shoutings with which they are rendered. Tradition 
counts so enormously in the revivals of old plays with 
familiar readings of famous speeches. Either by accident 
or design, this was not the case at Covent Garden. The 
actors were too far away to be actors. They were parts 
of the whole production. 

It may be a wrong production. It is almost cer- 
tainly wrong in the Celtic softness of its general tone. 
But it is a genuine production, and it does create a mental 
and emotional effect upon the sensitive person, which a 
thing wholly bad—a production, say, by Sir Herbert 
Tree—cannot do, for all its trickery and display. After 
all, there is room for all sorts of variety in the rendering 
of Shakespeare. We have had many kinds, from the 
tawdry to the severe, the sophisticated to the ordinary 
rough hack-work of the stage. This one was a produc- 
tion in Liberty shades. In its avoidance of vulgarity, 
this ‘‘Hamlet ’’ avoids also both robustness and the 
Elizabethan notion of beauty. It is pale and misty in 
its general tone. The mild poking thrust that was 








supposed to rob Polonius of his life was typical of the 
whole. It would not have impaled a rat or disarranged 
the garters of the babbling old man. All was gentle, 
wistful, and refined. Nevertheless, the performance has 
in its favor the fact that one can see it, and hear it at 
a great distance, as a picture; that it has homogeneity, 
or ensemble; and that not even its timid pallor 
and remoteness can hide the immortal beauty of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy. 
Frank SWINNERTON- 





Short Studies. 


MARIE AND ANNETTE. 


Ir is winter now. What can one do, lying all day long 
in bed? There is nothing to see from the window ; only 
three bare black-armed trees, and a big piece of sky, with 
clouds going across it as grey as Marie’s winter shawl. 

Yesterday evening Marie went out. I determined 
not to show my tears when she left me. I asked her to: 
put paper and needles and cottons ready, and a little: 
box in which she had collected all kinds of bright-colored 
pieces of stuff. 

When she had gone I made a little fairy out of paper. 
I dressed her in a purple velvet bodice, with a full black 
gauze skirt. I made a pair of wings and sewed them cn 
to her wide velvet sleeves. I put a little golden crown 
on her head, and fastened two long golden threads to it. 
I made a tiny pair of black shoes, and bound up her legs 
in striped purple silk. Then I held her close to the candle 
and watched her shadow on the wall. It was a large 
shadow, and the thin gossamer wings stretched out wide 
from corner to corner of the room. How strange it was! 
To make the room dark with a fairy! I wished Marie 
would come in to see it. She would laugh, or perhaps 
shake her finger at me, and say, “ More and more idle, 
Aurélie! ”’ 

Marie was never angry. However much I teased 
her she only shook her head, and sighed. When I woke 
her in the night because I could not sleep, she always came 
to me at once, and said “ Never mind, Aurélie. We will 
think of something nice to do to-morrow.”’ 

Marie did not believe in death. When I asked her 
about it she would laugh and say, ‘‘ Only old people die, 
Aurélie. We must not think about it! ”’ 

Annette came in while I was playing with my fairy. 
Marie always left our door open when she went out, so 
that Suzanne, our neighbor, could come in. Suzanne 
only put her head round the door, and said, “ All right 
still, little Aurélie?’’ Then she would go away at once. 

I was glad it was Annette. I wanted to talk 
to somebody very much. I waved the fairy in front of 
the candle-flame, and a big shadow darkened the room. 

“See, see Nan! The fairy’s got you! How funny 
you look in the fairy shadow! And you look so solemn 
too! ’’ 

“ You frightened me, child,”’ said Annette. ‘‘ What 
have you been doing all the evening? ”’ 

“Marie has been out. Shall I make the room dark 
again, Nan?”’ 

“No, no! It’s silly.’”’ 

“It isn’t. You are a cross thing, Annette. I'll 
throw the shadow over you again if you’re not careful! 
You will have bad luck all your life, Nan. Your toe-nails 
will grow in, your teeth will fall out, you’ll be bent and 
crooked, and have a hunch, and nobody will love you at 
all! I won’t love you, Nan!” 

“Stop, Aurélie. What nonsense are you talking 
row?” 

‘‘Tt’s not nonsense. It’s witchcraft.’’ 

““ Who has been telling you all those silly things? ”’ 

if3 Nobody.” 

“Has Marie?” 

“No. I'll burn the fairy, Nan, and you'll have 
bad luck, just the same.”’ 

“ Witchery, witchery wamp, 
Your hair is grey and damp, 
Witchery, witchery wamp!” 
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A little flame caught the edge of my fairy’s wings. 
Annette snatched her away from me, threw her on the 
ground, and stamped upon her. There was nothing left 
of my pretty fairy except a half-charred colored bit on 
the floor. 

“You'll die, Annette, soon. You’ll see! ”’ 

“You're not to talk like that, Aurélie.’’ 

“T will. Ill say the spell that will make you die: 
‘Witchery, witchery, wamp ... .’” 

“T’m going, Aurélie. Suzanne can look after you.”’ 

“No, no, Nan. Don’t go. Suzanne never speaks 
to me at all. Besides, it isn’t really true. You can’t 
die. There is no death really. At least, only for old 


people. Marie says so.” 

“ Marie does not know about that, Aurélie. There 
ws death. Often very young people die.” 

“No. It’s nottrue, Nan. It’s not. I’ll ask Marie 
again. Marie loves me very much.” 


“T love you too, Aurélie.” 

“Then say it is not true.” 

“T can’t say that. You had better lie down now, 
Aurélie. It’s time you were asleep.” 

“TI won’t lie down. Then you mean I’m going to 
die, Annette?” 

“ Death is not terrible, Aurélie—not for anybody.” 

“There is no death, Nan. You're wrong—you’re 
wrong. Marie knows.” 

“Lie down now. Marie does not know. I will put 
you to sleep to-night. Marie won’t be back yet. I will 
sit by the fire and sing to you.”’ 

“Marie always sits with me, close to me.” 

“T will sit by the fire. You must go to sleep. If 
I sit near you, I shall only disturb you.”’ 

Annette sang :— 


“He wept for me, for thee, for all, 
When He was an infant small. 
Thou His Image ever see 
Heavenly face that smiles on thee.” 


I turned over on my side and lay still. Annetio 
sang for a little while. Then she came to the side of 
my bed and bent over me. I pretended to be asleep. 

Someone was coming up the stairs. Annette tip- 
toed across the room and went out. I heard her whisper 
outside my door, “ You need not go in, Marie,” she said. 
“ Aurélie is asleep. J put her to sleep to-night. She is 
quite happy.” Annette went downstairs, 2nd I heard 
the street door close. 

Marie came in and lit the candle. 
light close to my eyes. 

“T am not asleep,’’ I said. “ Annette has been 
here. She burnt my pretty fairy, Marie.”’ 

“Never mind. We'll make another to-morrow.”’ 

“Yes! Marie, Nan is so cross. She frightens me. 
She says quite young people die sometimes. But you say 
not even insects and worms die, don’t you, Marie?” 

“Yes, Aurélie. You must not think about it. Marie 
will give you some milk and sit with you.”’ 

oi Yes.’’ 

“ Marie will not go out again for a long, long time. 
She could not help it to-day. You did not mind just for 
once, did you? It was to see someone.” 

“No, but don’t go out again. I can’t bear you to 
be away, Marie Iam afraid of Annette. She says you 
ought to be sensible. And she says there is death. Marie, 
tell me. Do young people ever die? Annette says there 
is nothing to be afraid of at all.”’ 

“Hush, Aurélie. You must not think about it. 
Marie cannot think about it. She is tired. And you 
must go to sleep.”’ 

“ce Yes.’’ 

“ See, I will put the candle out.” 

“ Kiss me, Marie.”’ 

“Go to sleep. Then you will be better very soon.’’ 

“ You sing to me, Marie.”’ 

ti Yes.’’ 

But Marie did not sing for a long time. 
heard ter sigh. 

“You promised to sing, Marie.”’ 

“ Yes, I will now. ”’ 


She held the 


Once I 











“ Sweet sleep with soft down 
Weave thy brows an infant crown, 
Sweet sleep, Angel mild 
Hover o'er my happy child.” 
Marie never sings to me about God. And when I ask 
her questions she says she does not understand. 
Anrnette’s songs are always about Heaven and God. 
But Annette is not afraid of death. 


E. V. LimMesreer. 





Petters to the Editor. 


THE CASE OF THE EGYPTIAN DELEGATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I have read with interest your article ‘‘ The 
Problem of Egypt,’ published in Tue Nation of 
November 29th, 1919. I have found it, I am glad to 
say, revealing your thorough acquaintance with the state 
of things of our sorely-tried country, your tactful 
experience with the political management of nations, and 
above all, a liberal spirit fighting impartially for justice. 
So, I beg, sir, in the name of my colleagues, the members 
of the Egyptian Delegation, and of the Egyptian nation 
that we represent, to offer you our thanks, and express 
our appreciation of your moderation. 

You cannot emphasise too much the fact that the 
Egyptians, in their struggle for independence, are not 
aiming at embarrassing or harming the British Empire 
in any way; let me add again with emphasis that the 
Egyptians have neither hate nor grudge for the noble 
and liberal people of England—nay, they rely on the 
good faith and sense of justice of the British public for 
the achievement of their sacred independence which 
means life for them. If the Egyptians hate anybody 
or anything, it is the remorseless policy of colonization 
and its supporters. 

They hate that policy which, after having promised 
the evacuation of Egypt, on more than 60 occasions, and 
after having promised during a period of nearly 40 years, 
not to touch their independence, nay, after having 
emphasized their intention to maintain the integrity and 
independence of Egypt through the King himself in 1914, 
has come at last to disregard her word of honor and wipo 
out all her pledges. We insert here the message of King 
George V. to the late Sultan of Egypt to awaken the 
British public to the truth. It was published in the 
London ‘‘ Times’’ of December 21st, 1914:— 

“On the occasion when Your Highness enters upon 
your high office, I desire to convey to Your Highness 
the expression of my most sincere friendship and the 
assurance of my unfailing support in safeguarding the 
integrity of Egypt and in securing her future well-being 
and prosperity. 

“ Your Highness has been called upon to undertake 
the responsibilities of your high office at a grave crisis 
in the national life of Egypt, and I feel convinced that 
you will be able, with the co-operation of your ministers 
and the protection of Great Britain, to successfully over- 
come all the influences which are seeking to destroy the 
independence of Egypt and the wealth, liberty, and 
happiness of the people. 

“ (Signed) Grorce R. anv I.” 

To this the Sultan of Egypt replied :— 

“T present to Your Majesty the expression of my 
deepest gratitude for the feelings of friendship with 
which you see fit to honor me, and for the assurance 
of your valuable support in safeguarding the integrity 
and independence of Egypt. . . .” 

It appears, therefore, that when this protectorate 
was proclaimed, it was announced as merely a measure to 
preserve the integrity and independence of Egypt. _ 

The Egyptians hate that policy which, after having 
exploited the whole country for British interests, and 
made use of Egypt’s wealth and Egypt’s sons to such a 
degree that Lord Allenby himself publicly declared them 
to be the biggest factor in the crowning victory of the 
Eastern theatre of war, now dared as a fit of recompense 
for all our sacrifices, to punish Egypt for this friendly 
attitude by annexing it and destroying its sovereignty. 
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They hate that policy which stood between them 
and the British liberal public that was the first resort in 
their opinion to go to. They hate the policy which 
banished and imprisoned us for the great crime of 
insisting on going to Engiand, to lay the Egyptian cause 
before the British public. Even when we were set free 
from Malta and came to Paris, our endeavors to go to 
London were again frustrated, for fear lest the British 
public should know the atrocities and injustices com- 
mitted by the British authorities in Egypt. 

They only hate that policy which trifles with their 
lives and their honor, stifles their opinions, appoints as 
governors those who are weak, incapable, acquiescent, 
flattering, and at the same time banishes the services of 
those who are conscious of their dignity, duty, and those 
who are candid and strong-willed. 

They hate that policy of hypocrisy which flooded the 
world, during the war, with the mouth-filling principles 
of right, justice, liberty, and rights of people to self- 
determination. They hate it, for it juggled with these 
ideals, until victory crowned its struggles and then 
treated them as mere words. Words, too, all the pledges 
of English statesmen; words, the declaration of Mr. 
Lloyd George who, on the 10th of November, 1914, 
called on God to witness that England did not covet a 
single inch of territory. 

They hate that policy which points rifles and machine 
guns at patriotic crowds who clamor for the fulfilment of 
those declarations, and at innocent demonstrators whom 
it treats as rioters. 

They hate that policy which, since the beginning of 
the war, has put the whole country under martial law, 
suppressed the liberty of press, proclaimed censorship 
over private correspondence as well, suspended the 
Legislative Assembly, and forbidden every meeting by 
exceptional measures of a vexatious character ; that policy 
which has put all civil power in the hands of an English 
military Governor who disposed at his liking of all our 
rights, our lives and our honor. 

They hate that policy which, after having created 
the present disturbances in Egypt through its extravagant 
and hypocritical ways, has pretended ignorance of the 
real cause of them, and has sent forth a commission to 
investigate them and to make good the abominable 
protectorate—that policy which, anticipating the repug- 
nance of Egyptians from that commission and their 
determination to boycott it, has simply doubled its 
oppression, enforced martial law with greater geverity, 
suppressed many papers for telling the truth and with the 
object of scaring the others ; has interned those personages 
of influence and thought, dispersed protesting demon- 
strators by machine-guns, thus causing many deaths 
thereby, however, only adding to the list of glorious 
martyrs for the liberty, of our country. 

The Egyptians hate that policy which does not 
hesitate to use every possible means, official and un- 
official, dishonorable and illegal, to disfigure the Egyptian 
movement, in order that we may not be able to gain 
the sympathy of the liberal British public. At one time, 
it described it as a fanatical religious movement, at 
another it attributed it to Turkish and German intrigues ; 
this failing, it declared it to be a racial movement against 
Europeans, and later as the outcome of Bolshevism, but 
at last, said that those who are clamoring for independ- 
ence are simply a small, insignificant party, while the 
peasants and Government officials are not participating 
in the movement at all. That policy knew all this to be 
false, but knows no shame, for it continued to say that 
many Egyptians do not know what independence is, and 
simply hate the word ‘‘ Protectorate’’ rather than its 
meaning. Circumstances have proved that all this is false, 
every word of it; and the Liberal paper Tue Nation was 
the first English paper to throw its searchlights on the 
Egyptian problem and was the first to tell the world in 
general, and the British public in particular, that what 
has been published about Egypt is false and deserves the 
severest condemnation. We are, sir, as you have said, 
‘“a whole people standing solidly,’’ the Mohamedan and 
the Copt, the farmer and the citizen, the merchant and 
the official, and even those ministers who receive their 


‘themselves or to manage their own affairs. 





salaries from English hands—all want and are struggling 
for independence. 

You were indeed frank and perfectly right in 
admitting the error committed when the Egyptian 
Delegation was excluded from the Paris Conference, and 
you are again right in considering the Egyptian problem 
as an international one. We, likewise, welcome the 
suggestion that refers it to the League of Nations, which, 
alone, is competent to give its decision impartially and 
according to the principles of right and justice, and not 
on the assumption of converting the Protectorate into 
a ‘“‘mandate.’’ The Egyptians can no longer permit 
any foreign Power to interfere with their national affairs 
in any way, and a mandate would be as repulsive to them 
as a protectorate, because they know it is the same thing 
under the guise of another name, and can only justly be 
applied to those peoples who are primitive, without a 
history, without a distinct nationality and without 
discipline; to peoples who have no capacity to govern 
The question 
of Egypt on the contrary is quite a different thing, and 
it is absolutely impossible to treat it as of secondary 
importance. The Egyptian people are unanimous in 
demanding their independence, 7.e., they wish to rule 
themselves and for themselves without the interference 
of any foreigner. They want to form their own constitu- 
tional government based on democratic principles and 
headed by a member of the dynasty of Mohamed Aly who 
had the glory of fighting for and gaining Egypt’s indepen- 
dence. The privileges awarded to foreigners will be safe- 
guarded. This, in a word, is what the Egyptians mean to 
obtain. 

It is clear that Great Britain“has no reasonable or 
legitimate interests in Egypt except those involved in the 
exploitation of the Suez Canal, which interests are vital to 
her in particular. But from the beginning of our cam- 
paign for liberty we have declared cur readiness to accept 
any international arrangement guaranteeing its 
neutrality and the free navigation through it were we 
guaranteed that this would not encroach on our indepen- 
dence. We have also declared that the present system of 
capitulations and mixed courts which safeguard 
foreigners’ privileges and investments will be preserved. 
We have above all declared our interest not to offer the 
slightest objection should England and the Powers deter- 
mine between themselves to supervise these systems. 

We cannot imagine that England can put forth as 
a pretext for staying in Egypt that there are English 
officials in the Egyptian Government, because this is not 
only trivial, but is a consideration which only concerns 
certain individuals and not the nation as a whole. No 
Egyptian, however, is contemplating for a minute that 
the Government of independent Egypt would dismiss the 
English officials. On the contrary, the English official 
wilk be free to continue his work, will be liable to promo- 
tion, or can voluntarily leave his post and would only 
be dismissed should he commit any act punishable under 
the present regulations. 

There cannot be the slightest fear of Egypt falling 
into the hands of a foreign Power, were England to 
evacuate Egypt to-morrow and leave it in the hands of its 
people. First, because Turkish influence, it is safe 
and easy for us to predict, is not only entirely removed 
from Egypt now, but it is also too weak to count as a 
serious factor in politics, and that country itself is too 
weak to keep itself together. The other neighboring 
countries which might think of aggression are members 
of the League of Nations which has been created solely 
to prevent such aggressions. Secondly, because Egypt, 
which is undoubtedly more populous, more wealthy, and 
more civilized than most of the independent Balkan 
States, can obviously protect itself with more chances of 
success than they possibly can. 

We should like to know, after all, why this last 
named anxiety was not manifested when the British 
Government repeatedly promised the evacuation of 
Egypt, as, you must admit, the geographical position of 
Egypt was then exactly as it is now. In reality, Egypt 
now stands in an even better position than she has ever 
done, since the countries which were continually threaten- 
ing her independence have now lost all power. From 
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where then is the menace of foreign aggression and when 
was it justifiable for the strong to seize the property of 
the weak for fear of its being taken by another? Such 
a foul pretext should never be put forth by those who 
pretend to have fought for the protection of the weak, 
and the defence of right and justice. 

I firmly believe that the noble British public can 
never sanction such a glaring treachery, and that, when 
it comes to know the real facts of the situation, our rights, 
our capacity to govern ourselves, our great desire to be 
always on friendly terms with Great Britain, and 
especially our firm desire to protect her interests, it will 
not hesitate to show its entire sympathy’ and aid us 1n 
our just cause.—Yours, &c., 

- Saap ZAGLOUL, 
President of the Egyptian Delegation. 

[We think it fair to the Egyptian Delegation to 
place this statement of policy before the public in the 
form in which it reached us, though they may judge one 
“or two of the expressions in it to be excessive in tone or 
in description of facts, and thus in contrast with the 
moderation of much of its language—Ep., Tue Nation. | 





MAJOR-GENERAL MAURICE’S FACTS. 

Sirn,—There appears all of a sudden to be considerable 
“alarm” in certain circles about the “Red danger” in 
Asia. Sir Frederick Maurie, in a morning paper to-day, 
states that as a result of their recent victories, “the 
Bolsheviks have completely broken through the barrier in 
the East, and their road to Tashkent, Samarkand, and 
Bokhara is now open,” and that “the Bolsheviks can now 
establish direct communication with Persia, Afghanistan, 
and India.” All this is very misleading. 

Tashkent has been enthusiastically and uninterruptedly 
under a Soviet régime for more than two years, as has the 
greater part of Turkestan proper, including Samarkand. 
By the crushing defeat inflicted in the late summer (of 1919) 
on Koltchak’s Southern Army in the district south of 
Orsk, and the consequent surrender of most of its fighting 
units, the Turkestan region was once more linked up with 
Soviet Russia. In the early part of last year British 
detachments coming from Mesopotamia and Persia, with an 
eye on the cotton districts of Turkestan, did, it is true, 
endeavor with the aid of counter-revolutionaries to move 
eastwards and northwards from Ashkabad along the Merv- 
Tashkent railway, but the Soviet forces re-took Merv in 
May last. 

There is therefore no question of the Bolsheviks ‘“‘ now 
establishing direct communication with Afghanistan, &c.,” 
for they have enjoyed these facilities across the friendly 
eastern portion of the Bokhara Khanate and from the 
Transcaspian Province for the best part of two years. 

The same morning paper in an “explanatory” note 
states that Bokhara is the capital of Turkestan. This is 
not so; the “ chief ’’ towns of Turkestan are Tashkent and 
Samarkand—Bokhara is the capital of the Khanate of the 
same name.—Yours, &c., 

A. P. L. 

January 2nd, 1920. 


THE PROBLEM OF EGYPT. 

Srr,—An article headed “The Problem of Egypt” in 
your issue of November 29th which has just reached me, 
contains the following passage: “ Egypt swarmed with onr 

* troops. It is not we but Sir Valentine Chirol who says 
that they treated the Egyptians as ‘niggers.’” I have 
never said anything of the kind. As you have seen fit to 
put into my mouth a statement which I believe to be grossly 
unfair to our soldiers, I must ask you to publish this 
disclaimer in your earliest issue.—Yours, &c., 

VALENTINE CHIROL. 


YOUTH AND THE WAR. 

Sir,—I have read with astonishment and shame the 
letter of “ A Soldier of the War” in your issue of December 
27th. 

In the first place, whom does he mean by “we”? As 
a soldier of the war myself, I utterly deny his right to 
generalize in this sweeping fashion about his comrades, and 
have no intention of imitating him by substituting a purely 


personal and subjective view in a generalized form, for his 
own obviously personal apologia. 

He talks about “ the early enthusiasm of 1914” as if it 
were a shallow emotion cured by a spell of the real thing— 
that some were not so cured is proved by the life of Donald 
Hankey—“ A Student in Arms ”—who, keen student of 
human nature that he was, never generalized in the arrogant 
“we” of “ A Soldier of the War.” 

Your correspondent writes: “We really believed that 
we were going to fight for freedom ’’—I venture to assert 
that some have survived the war with that conviction 
unimpaired. They have not made the logical mistake of 
confounding an ideal, ideally conceived, with the many 
follies, weaknesses, and crimes of those who are, or believe 
themselves to be, inspired by its guidance. The shambles 
of an international slaughter-house cannot alter eternal 
values, or make a truth less true. That Germany in 1914 
threw down a great challenge to all that has made western 
civilization worth defending, and thereby constituted herself 
“a natural foe to liberty,” remains trie, even though your 
correspondent and I “ were sent to a distant theatre of war 
and it is not pleasant to dwell on our suffering.” 

The paragraph of your correspondent’s letter referring 
to his leters home, is not pleasant reading. To descend 
fora moment to his own plane of argument, I ask him 
what sort of impression he expected to ingrain in his people 
by a long series of cheerful letters lyingly written, that he 
thought to reverse it by a sudden and neurotic outpouring 
of his so-called truth? The implication of the sentence: 
“Their soul-possessing fear was that Germany might win 
and upset their life of ease and plenty,” is so base that I 
hesitate to attribute it to the writer. 

I went out to the East a Liberal, who had built up his 
faith not from the organs of English “ Liberalism,” but 
from a close study of international relations. I have returned 
as convinced as ever that the decisive victory of the Allies 
and the consequent liberation of the nationalities, in spite 
of the follies, or even crimes, of the Versailles settlement, 
contain in themselves the soul and ultimate triumph of 
world Liberalism. 

The present attitude of the Liberal Party in England 
has convinced me of one thing, that few, indeed, are the 
elect who really believe in liberty as a faith far transcending 
any nostrum of a bitter party programme. 

It has been the fashion of “ Liberals ’’ at home in the 
past to stand afar off, island Pharisees, applauding the 
heroic deeds wrought for liberty in other lands by Spaniard, 
Hungarian, Italian, Greek, or Pole. Kossuth and Garibaldi 
have passed into the jargon of Liberal party phraseology, 
but when it comes to the point and we find ourselves fighting 
for very life against the same forces which Kossuth and 
Garibaldi struggled, “Liberals” suddenly discover a 
conscientious objection to ‘“dismembering Austria,” 
“humiliating Germany,” and “intervening in Russia.” 

The paradox is bitter and painful to find the friends of 
the House of Hapsburg among those who still glory in the 
name of Liberal—they have forgotten their old love, the 
love that inspired Swinburne to write that passionate 
commination “ Austria, 1866.” 











I would remind “A Soldier of the War” that ‘“ that 
better England for which we were supposed to be fighting ” 
will not appear suddenly as a result of his sufferings, like 
the mystical New Jerusalem, “descending out of heaven 
from God ”—the better England demands a little of Blake’s 
fire and faith :— 

“‘T will not cease from mental strife, 

Nor shall the sword sleep in my hand, 

Till I have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land.” 
“A Soldier of the War” has lost his faith, and to such the 
word is: “Non tali auailio nec defensoribus istis.”— 
Yours, &., 

ANOTHER SOLDIER OF THE WAR. 


Srr,—I would gladly share this optimism of other 
soldiers of the war, for the man is to be envied who can still 
put his faith in the “ masses of Englishmen,” or find satis- 
faction in working for a League of Nations or League of 
Youth. The war has demonstrated in a manner most painful 





that human nature does not change; that fear and greed, 
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its governing impulses, are ineradicable, and are funda- 
mental conditions of existence. I agree with your corres- 
pondent that appealing is useless; but much of the “ doing ” 
seems to be equally ineffective. 

The prospect of a League of Nations, especially with 
such men as Mr. George and M. Clemenceau as guiding 
spirits, would be amusing, if it were not a travesty of a 
cherished ideal; the wild beasts will be forming a League 
next, and requesting the lion and tiger to be joint presi- 
dents. And the League of Youth is an attempt to build 
on an ever shifting foundation, for the youth of to-day is 
the enemy of the youth of to-morrow. The idea does not 
commend itself. Surely it is possible for youth and age to 
reconcile their interests in life, and to heal the breach 
between them, instead of widening and perpetuating it? 
There is at least the hope that when we soldiers of the war 
grow older, we shall remember our youth sufficiently well 
(shall we ever forget?) to effect a temporary healing. I 
think that the hopes of all ex-soldiers, who hope at all, 
are centred in the Labor Party, and we watch with anxiety 
the coming struggle between Labor and the “ tragic 
comedians” who now misgovern the British Isles. 

But the fate of those who have endeavored to realize 
any great ideal, and they have usually been men to whom 
the idea of violence was abhorrent, fills us with despair. 
There is now a minority of intellectual people who fought 
for truth, some of whom suffered persecution and imprison- 
ment, during the war ; there has always been such a minority 
fighting for truth ; there always will be, and they will pay 
for their efforts, and expiate the fact of their existence as 
Christ Himself and thousands of others have done. They 
are like the fly which endeavors to pass to freedom through 
a pane of glass, buzzing unheeded till it dies, or till the 
people, irritated by the incessant noise, crush it beneath 
their finger. Theirs is a thankless and hopeless task. It 
will bring them happiness while they retain the illusion 
of its utility; but those of them who lose that illusion 
would have been more fortunate had they never been born.— 
Yours, &c., 

A Sonprer oF THE Wak. 


THE EINSTEIN THEORY AND SPACE. 
Sin,—May I, in connection with the above discussion, 
quote a few passages from the German metaphysician, Lotze, 
written nearly half a century ago, but which seem at the 
present moment singularly appropriate :— 
‘* We could attach no importance to any attempt to 
postulate, for instance, a different sum for the angles of 
a triangle (other than two right angles) except on one 
condition: that it should not only proceed by strictly 
coherent calculations, but should also be able to present 
the purely mathematical perception of the cases which 
corresponded to its assumption with equal obviousness and 
lucidity. . . . So far our observations have agreed with the 
Euclidean geometry, but if it should happen that astro- 
nomical measurements of great distances after exclusion of 
all errors of observation, revealed a discrepancy, what 
then? Then we should only suppose that we had discovered 
a new and very strange kind of refraction, which had 
diverted the rays of light which served to determine the 
direction; that is, we should infer a peculiar condition of 
physical realities in space, but certainly not a real condition 
of space itself which would contradict all our perceptive 
presentations, and be vouched for by no exceptional 
presentation of its own.” 


A very intelligent forewarning not to confuse a distortion 
of something in space with a distortion of space.— 
Yours, &c., A. CornisH. 
VIENNA RELIEF FUND. 
Srr,—Enclosed please find £2 10s., which is half my 
weekly salary and which I am proud to hand over to the 
fund for the destitute population of Vienna. I only wish I 
could send more. I also wish the appeal had been issued 
sooner.—Yours, &c., R. E. L. 
January 1st, 1920. 


Tue Editor also acknowledges, with many thanks, 
receipt of the following sums :— 


£ s. d. 

Anon. (Dublin) an seh — i ae oe 

A. C. Eborall, Esq. ... wes wai im, -— a 
Collection at Zion Congregational Church, 

Abercanaid aie ae 1 16 10 








MR. CHURCHILL’S EVIDENCE. 

Smr,—As reported in both the “Times” and the 

“Morning Post” of January 5th, Mr. Churchill, in his 
speech at Sunderland on Saturday, J anuary 3rd, repeated the 
blunder of Colonel John Ward before the Trades Union 
Congress some weeks ago, that the Soviet Government 
murdered the greater number of the members of the Russian 
Constituent Assembly. 
The words of the “Times” report are :—‘‘ What was the 
first step they (the Bolsheviks) took? It was to destroy the 
Russian Parliament, to put the greater number of its members 
to death.” 

A statement of this kind from Colonel Ward, whose 
sources of information are limited, may be excused. What 
however, are we to think of it when deliberately made in 
public by a responsible Minister of the Crown, who has 
access to all official reports? 

The statement is not only false, it has not even a shadow 
of foundation in fact. As all the world knows, the Bolsheviks 
came ito power in Russia on November 7th, 1917. The 
Constituent Assembly met for the first time on January 18th 
and was forcibly dissolved the following day by the sailors 
who formed the guard of the Assembly building; but no 
single member was even assaulted or arrested. Nor 
during the fratricidal civil troubles that since ‘have 
arisen in Russia, has any man been executed after trial, or 
murdered without one, upon the charge of being a member 
of the “Constituent ” ; unless, perhaps, the three or four 
unlucky ones who were shot by the officers of Mr. Churchill’s 
own protégé, Admiral Koltchak, on the occasion of the latter 
overthrowing the Omsk Directorate and assuming dicta- 
torial power in November, 1918.—Yours, &c., 


Harotp Grenrett, Commander, R.N. 


(Late Naval Attaché, British Embassy, Petrograd.) 
January 6th, 1920. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Like a ship, stately, swiftly, the tram floats. 
Gathering speed it breasts the billows and surges on. 
Indolently I ride and watch, 
And listen to its loud, melodious, warning bell. 
White faces gibber at me and scurry past. 
Skeleton trees beckon with their bony fingers 
And are gone. 


Like a bird, rising, dipping in its flight 

The tram speeds, now hurrying, now wistfully pausing. 
Lights, red, green, and white, merge, 

Intermingle, and rush apart. 

Through the vast phosphorescent square I pass, 
Crowded with men and women, noisy, eager, 

That gesticulate and bargain for each other— 

And on into the darkness, 


At last the pier and the waters, 

Black, swirling, inscrutable. 

In and out of the piles they run, eagerly lapping, 

Remorseless, devouring. nosing’ this way and that 

With the noise of iron-shod hoofs on courtyard cobbles 

And their white flowing fetlocks flash in the light of the 
moon, 

Out in the roadstead ride the jewelled ships, 

And the warning light flares, is gone, 

And flares again. 


I watch a ghostly oarsman, steadily pulling, 

0 spectral oars shine in the light of a lanthorn. 
es, 

Here are wide spaces, open skies and stars 

That stud the ebon breastplate of the night, 

Mute strife and whispering silences— 

No compromise, nor any bargaining. 


Haroitp H. Aszorr. 
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The orld of Pooks. 


Tue “ Nation”? Orrice, THurspAay Nicut. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


‘* Civilization.’’ By Georges Duhamel. Translated by T. P. 
Conwill-Evans. (Swarthmore Press. 6s.) 

‘‘Chill Hours.’’ Essays and Sketches. By Helen Mackay. 
(Melrose. 6s.) 


“From Friend to Friend.’’ By Lady Ritchie. (John Murray. 
6s. 


‘* Addresses in America.”’ 


By John Galsworthy. 
6s.) 


(Heinemann, 


* * * 


In studying the natural history of Genus Homo it is as well 
to have a microscope, by applying which to the main design 
we shall perceive that each strand of the “web of life”’ 
bears nodules or protuberances like oak galls on a twig, 
which a closer examination reveals to be themselves webs, 
though imperceptible to the naked eye. Now one of these 
little tributary webs—teztura litteraria—is subject, at times 
of special dilapidation to the general fabric, to a very 
curious phenomenon. The strands become petrified, or 
rather timberized, into thicker filaments of wood, so that 
the likeness to a web disappears and you have a minute 
revolving wheel, the spokes of which are logs of wood. It 
is noteworthy that this disease, analogous to the fungoid 
growths on plants, only seizes the web when the parent 
strand is sickly. It might be worth while to spend a little 
time over these logs at a period of the year when more 
substantial ones are in people’s minds. Indeed, the extent 
to which literary log-rolling is practised nowadays is 
scarcely credible even to literary folk themselves, who are 
not overburdened with illusions. 


* * * 


Tue literature of to-day is not an art but a social 


function. Writers, poets (especially poets), painters, &c., 
form informal trusts, .little or great, and the object of one 


trust is to scramble for a good place with the others, ousting 


its competitors in the race for reputation, invitations, 
power, money, security, or simply  self-preservation. 
Consequently each group is not only constantly moving 
position but represents a definite literary attitude. To-day, 
for instance, we have one powerful and dominant group and 
a number of smaller groups in a more or less self-interested 
alliance against it. As one would expect from such an 
opposition of forces, the big group is extremist in one way, 
the little ones in precisely the opposite way. The former 
is the extremist of moderation, and it is so very moderate 
that it will scarcely admit ideas at all into the charmed circle 
whose members, in the spirit of Kropotkin’s “Mutual Aga” 
are ever at one another’s service. It is a very gentlemanly 
group and can afford to smile indulgently at the agony and 
bloody sweat of vulgar humanity. Life, one feels, must be 
like one vast billowy sofa for these academics who avoid the 
pains of research (I am speaking of its underlings), and 
indeed things go pretty well for them. They review 
one another’s books, attend each other’s dinner-tables and, 
turning polite backs upon the poor, mad, sinful world, give 
us advice over their shoulders in words of bland mediocrity 
which, if not precisely golden, are perhaps the better for 
that when we remember that the Apple of Discord was of 
that metal. Moral conviction, passion of one kind or 
another, conflict, struggle, causes, the metaphysics of life, 
and such dangerous elements are simply not in their line: 
they don’t count, and the liquor of Success seems to be 
quite free from alcoholic stimulant. They are the Arcadians 
of a civilization with the death-rattle in its throat, and in 
their barbed-wire enclosures they pipe pleasant, facile ditties 
in praise of one another. 


% x * 
THE smaller groups are much less susceptible to general- 
ization. Being much less powerful, they are not so 


exclusive, and the external particles which drift in upon 
one or other of them do not altogether “ cohere.” They are 





a patchwork, not a monochrome, and make for some variety. 
Their intellectual power, again, is greater; they are 
more inventive, and do count some genuine spirits 
(as do the Arcadians) among them not devoured 
by the lust of ambition, who really do care for 
and even acknowledge something nobler and finer 
than their own personalities and what their friends or 
enemies are saying about them. On the other hand, there 
are ugly and paltry elements, and in this respect they are 
inferior to the Arcadian Trust, which does not descend to 
ugliness any more than it is capable of rising to beauty. 
This grotesqueness, eccentricity, and seeming love of ugli- 
ness for its own sake are not, to my mind, a laughable thing, 
even though we may discern in it largely an imitation of 
certain foreign distortions, due to the terrible and savage 
despair which has overtaken the blind materialism of 
Europe. There is something in it of evil grimace, the exact 
antithesis, that is to say, of the conventional and tepid smile 
of the big group. There is aggressive brutality in it, 
combined with a cold, rapacious, and wary egoism, which 
frighten one much more than any sinless and prowling wild 
beast ever could. The paltry side cares for nothing but 
notoriety, by shameless “ puffing,” by self-advertisement of 
different kinds, ingenuous or ingenious, by shocking the 
bourgeois, by exploiting their material in every way possible 
—the whole performance carried through by a sort of barren 
fertility of method. They have their reward, but even our 
uncritical society admits them to its admiration on a very 
short lease of the stage. If there is an embracing character- 
istic of these more heterogeneous groups, it is pessimism, 
godlessness, negation, taking a Stoical form in some quarters, 
a dilettante and pleasure-loving one in others, and a preda- 
tory, utilitarian one in the rest, corresponding precisely to 
the “ethics ’’ of the commercial system. 


* * * 


Or course, there is light and shade in the picture as in 
all life, and a rough sketch needs a coarse outline. But it 
is not an untrue one, and most people who are in the literary 
trade nowadays know that here, as in other trades, integrity, 
independence, and truth have a “sanitary cordon” drawn 
round them. At any rate, the results are sufficiently clear. 
In the first place, the “ outsider,” unless he has an honor- 
able and established name like Messrs. Galsworthy, Shaw, 
Hardy, Clutton Brock, Davies. Hewlitt, Conrad, and other 
distinguished members of the older school, or is salaried or 
an Official of a newspaper or university, has a much harder 
struggle to live at all than any bricklayer. If he is as 
honest, independent, modest, and truthful as he knows how, 
it is certain that he is fighting at very long odds with the 
spectre before his eyes of going under one day, either 
economically or spiritually, or simply through illness, unless 
the sheer moral, artistic, or intellectual weight of what he 
has to say to the world in the long run compels the reluctant 
respect of the groups who have informally or 
unconsciously boycotted him. But it will be such a long 
run that it is probable that he will have dropped out from 
exhaustion long before that. In the next place, the quality 
of literary work is a bad second. In the smaller groups, 
“ cleverness,’ in the bigger one lack of depth and power and 
understanding, or, indeed, any desire to exercise it, are the 
obvious substitute for good workmanship and ideas. One has 
only to compare the average literary thought of forty, or 
even ten and twenty, years ago with that of to-day to see 
how ephemeral on the one hand and shoddy on the other, is 
the latter. More and more reviewing gces by standards 
other than the value of the work reviewed. Is the writer 
in this camp or that camp, has he reviewed the reviewer's 
book favorably or unfavorably, is he powerful or of little 
account? Often, too, reviews are careiully “arranged” for, 
and a reviewer will do his personal friend well or his 
enemy ill by reviewing him in three or four different papers. 
The abuse is indeed so prevalent that it not only is unpleasant 
but, worse, is taken for granted, and it almost seems as if 
a literary man had better have as few literary friends as 
possible. The result is that modern critical work reads less 
atid less as if the writers cared two straws about their subject, 
and the literary profession is rapidly becoming nothing but a 
business. 


H. J. M. 
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Reviews. 


‘*THE FOOL OF CHRIST.” 


**Jacopone da Todi: A Spiritual Biography.” By EvrELyNn 
UNDERHILL. (Dent. 16s. net.) 


Tne facade of the Cathedral of Orvieto, all gold and white 
marble, with its gleaming mosaics, itself a page of an illu- 
minated missal, is a sort of frontispiece to the book of the 
life of medieval Umbria. In the empty, grass-grown streets 
of the town one can call up the figures that once thronged 
them. Mingling with the rest of the thirteenth-century 
crowd would be here and there the friars minor, the brethren 
of the second order of St. Francis, as Dante saw them. He 
says :— 





**Taciti, soli, « senza compagnia 
N’andavam, l’un dinanzi e |’altrodopo, 
Come frati minor vanno per via.”’ (Inf. xxiii.1-3.) 
Going about the streets of the Umbrian towns, any day 
between the year 1278 and the year 1293, we might so have 
seen the great Italian poet, Fra Jacopone da Todi. “ The 
great Italian rhymer,” perhaps it would be better to call 
him, using the term not in contrast to the word “ poet,” 
but as indicating a certain kind of poet whose mastery of 
his art had attained an excellent and super-eminent degree. 
His lauds were, of course, in the volgare; but the loveliest of 
Latin rhymes, the “ Stabat Mater Dolorosa,” is attributed 
to him, it seems with a very high degree of probability, One 
doesn’t see who else could have written it. It is above all 
the work of a rhymer, of someone delighting in rhyme. 
Surely, too, it is the most Franciscan of hymns. How often 
have the words been sung since Jacopone’s day by simple 
people making that humble but tremendous journey of the 
Way of the Cross :— 
** Sancta Mater, istud agas, 
Crucifixi fige plagas 
Corde meo valide.”’ 

Right up to the Renaissance, of course, Latin was the lan- 
guage in which people wrote books; people who wrote the 
most exact and lucid Latin rambled and babbled in their 
own vernacular. They seem to have had no control of it. 
One does not wish to suggest that Jacopone does this in his 
vernacular poems, but they, at any rate, have not the perfect 
lucidity of the “Stabat Mater.” Talking of this, by the 
way, Miss Underhill calls the companion hymn, “ Stabat 
Mater Speciosa,”’ a “ tame and servile imitation,” and refuses 
to admit that Jacopone had anything to do with it. We are 
very doubtful as to this judgment. These are the only two 
Latin poems which Jacopone is suspected of having written. 

Miss Underhill’s book is of great value not only as 
introducing Fra Jacopone, on whom, as she says, “very 
little has been written in English,” to English readers, but 
still more and especially for the collection of his poems, 
hitherto so little accessible, grouped in three sections, illus- 
trating the three stages of his spiritual biography. His 
mystic journey can thus be clearly made out from the poems 
alone. - This is a document of the most extreme interest. 
We cannot think that Mrs. Theodore Beck’s renderings are 
very inspired. There is a want of definiteness with regard 
to Christian things. For instance,-where Jacopone says of 
the Ascending Saviour :— 

“Con segni di vittoria al Padre redisti,’’ 
Mrs. Beck translates :— 
“ Back to thy Father crowned with victories.” 

The ‘“‘ segni di vittoria’’ are, of course, the Prints of the 
Nails and the Spear. Again, she renders “ officio divino” 
as ‘* Mass,”’ though the poet himself describes it in the next 
line as “terza e nona e vespertino.” Of course, the task 
is one of extreme difficulty, and we have reason to thank 
Mrs. Beck for her gallant endeavor to grapple with it. 

The present writer is perhaps rushing in where higher 
intelligences fear to tread, but he is tempted to quote two 
stanzas from the lovely poem ‘‘ Amor di caritate,” and then 
attempt a rendering of them. They will, at any rate, give 
a sample of what Jacopone had to say and the way he said 
it:— 


’ 


“Fuoco né ferro non li pud partire, 
Non se divide cosa tanto unita; 
Pena né morte gid non pud salire 





A quella alteza dove sta rapita; 
Sotto sé vede tutte cose gire; 
Ed essa sopra tutto sta gradita ; 
Alma, co se salita 

A posseder tal Bene? 

Cristo, da cui te vene, 
Abbraccial con dolzore. 


“Gia non iso vedere creatura, 
Al Creatore grida tutta mente, 
Cielo né terra non me fa dolzura, 
Per Cristo amore tutto é fetente; 
Luce di sole si me pare oscura, 
Védendo quella Faccia resplendente ; 
Cherubin sou niente. 
Belli per insegnare. 
Serafin per amare. 
Chi vede lo Signore.’’ 


The following is as nearly as possible a literal rendering of 
the above and the metrical scheme is preserved, though the 
lines of the first part of each stanza have only ten syllables 
and not twelve as they should have :— 


‘* Nor fire nor sword can ever separate 

One thing like this united utterly ; 

Nor pain nor death can mount unto that state 

To which I have been caught to dwell with Thee ; 
Beneath me moves the World and Time and Fate 

And I above them sing in ecstasy, 

Set in Eternity ; 

Soul, how didst thou ascend 

To such Good without end? 

By Christ Whose grace and love upon me was outpoured. 


I can no longer the Creation see; 

To the Creator cries out all my mind; 

Nor sky nor earth give sweetness unto me 

Since in Christ’s love all my delight I find; 

Light of the sun for me might darkness be 

Since on me that resplendent Face hath shined ; 
As an idle wind 

Are the flaming Cherubin, 

Nothing are the Seraphin, 

Spirits of skill or love to who sees Thee, O Lord.”’ 


The sayings of the great Saints and Doctors, the “ Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ?” of St. Paul, the “ Thou 
hast made us for Thyself and our heart is restless until it 
rests in Thee” of St. Augustine, the “nec lingua valet 
dicere, nec littera exprimere,” of St. Bernard, Jacopone takes 
these things and warbles them like Shelley’s skylark, if not 
like Shelley himself :— 


“O amor d’Agno, 
Maggior che mar magno—”’ 


It is the note of ecstasy. Mr. Clutton-Brock, by the way, 
has recently coupled together St. Francis and Shelley as 
examples of those who saw the Kingdom of Heaven upon 
earth. Perugino, who, it may be noted, was like Shelley 
technically an “atheist,” was another of these heavenly- 
minded people. But the love of Christ never made St. Francis 
indifferent to the light of the sun. In this, of course, 
Jacopone was not Franciscan, though he represents so much 
of the intensest and most fervent Christianity. The Fran- 
ciscans and all the art and poetry derived from them saw 
Christ in visible things. 

The three groups of laude as arranged by Miss Underhill 
illustrate the three stages of Jacopone’s spiritual journey, 
the well-known mystical divisions of the Purgative, the 
Illuminative, and the Unitive Ways. The laude of the 
first stage were written during the ten years following his 
conversion—the years from 1268 to 1278, when he wandered 
about as a lay-preacher and became known as “il pazzo di 
Cristo,” “ the Fool of Christ ”’ :— 


“‘ Senno mi pare e cortesia, 
Empazir per lo bel Messia.’’ 


His conversion took place at the age of forty and followed 
the death of the young and beautiful wife to whom he had 
been married a year. The laude of this period are revivalist 
hymns. The book that should be studied with them is the 
Methodist hymn-book. Such a hymn as “Christ, Whose 
Glory fills the Skies” :— 


“ Dark and cheerless is the morn 
Unaccompanied by Thee, 
Joyless is the day’s return 
Till Thy mercy’s beams I see ” 


might have been written by Jacopone. The whole language 
and doctrine is Methodist. Oonversion is the “New 
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HALF A MILLION PELMANISTS. 





3,000 Enrolments in a Few Days. 





Salaries and Profits Increased by 


Hundreds per Cent. 





In his great speech at the Mansion House the Prince of 
Wales made an eloquent appeal to the nation to strive whole- 
heartedly towards the goal of “happier conditions of life” 
so that everyone born in this country “may have a fair 
sporting chance.” 

Judging by the latest available. statistics over 500,000 men 
and women are already following up this appeal, and are not 
only striving towards this goal, but are managing to “ get 
there” and to get there with great rapidity. 

These statistics show that men’ and women—in every pro- 
fession, trade, and occupation—who train their minds on 
efficient lines have far more than “a fair sporting chance ” 
—they have a practical certainty. 

This is borne out by the fact that less than one in a 
hundred of those who train their minds by means of 
Pelmanism fail to report benefits received from this truly 
wonderful course of mental training. 

As for the other 99 per cent.—over 99 per cent., in fact— 
the benefits they have gained as the result of a few weeks’ 
training in Pelmanism are simply amazing. 

The evidence is overwhelming. It astonishes all who have 
had the opportunity of going through the enormous mass of 
unsolicited testimony—irom men and women of every type 
and position—filed in the records of the Pelman Institute. 

The investigations made by “Truth”—which has pub- 
lished four full and detailed reports on the work of the 
Pelman Institute—the testimony of men like Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, Sir H. Rider Haggard, Sir Henry Lucy, 
Sir Harry Johnston, Sir John Foster Fraser, Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, Spencer Leigh Hughes, M.P., Major- 
General Sir Frederick Maurice, E. F. Benson, the Right Hon. 
J. M. Robertson (formerly Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade), Max Pemberton. FE. V. Lucas, and others ail 
corroborate these facts, as readers can see for themselves by 
writing to-day for the information which is gladly sent free 
of cost to everyone who applies (by letter, post-card or 
personal visit) to the address printed below. 


Personal Experiences in Every Known Occupation. 


Even more convincing is the testimony of those who have 
taken the Pelman Course, and by this means have doubled 
and trebled their efficiency, progressed rapidly in business 
and professional life, improved their status, and last, but not 
least, in many cases increased their incomes or profits by a 
hundred, two hundred, three hundred, four hundred, and even 
five hundred per cent. 

Equally remarkable is the diversity of the occupations of 
those who are now convinced and enthusiastic Pelmanists. 
Pelmanism does not appeal merely to one class, but to every 
class. Praetically every known occupation is represented on 
the rolls of Pelman students. Looking through a list of 
recent enrolments one notes the names of well-known men 
and women in Public life, of leading business men in every 
town in Britain, of Directors of world-famous firms, of pro- 
fessional men of established reputation, of Generals and 
Admirals, and officers of every rank. And, together with 
these there are the names of thousands of men and women 
who have not yet become celebrated, members of the rank- 
and-file of Britain’s great Business Army, clerks and artisans, 
workers by hand and brain in mills and factory and mine 
and office, who, although they may not live in the full glare 
of publicity, yet each have circles of their own in which they 
desire to shine and to whom the question of living a full 
intellectual and efficient life and of securing a standard of 
comfort for themselves and for those dependent upon them is 
equally as important as it is to the powerful business magnate 
or the brilliant political leader. 


Work Amongst the Business Rank and File. 


Indeed, perhaps the most beneficial work now being under- 
taken by Pelmanism is that which it is accomplishing amongst 
the rank-and-file. For if Britain is to be great in the future, 
and if these islands are to be the homes of happy and con- 
tented families, it is not enough that a few leaders shall 





display great sagacity, great imagination, and great qualities 
of heart, brain, and character ; it is essential that a higher 
standard of all-round efficiency shall be attained by the great 
mass of the population. 

And so we turn aside from the documents in which men 
say how they have rapidly made sums such as £1,000 after a 
short course of Pelmanism—and several of these cases could 
be quoted if necessary—and from the letters in which leading 
business men state how they have extended their business and 
multiplied their profits as the result of the application of 
Pelman principles, in order to read with especial interest 
the signed statements of men and women in humbler walks 
of life who have simultaneously increased their efficiency, 
their pay, and their happiness as the result of following the 
principles and practising .the exercises, described in those 
“Little Grey Books” which so many have found the most 
valuable, the most instructive, and the most inspiring 
literary works they have ever read, and which numbers of 
Pelmanists carry with them wherever they go—even in Aero- 
planes and Submarines—and would not be parted from for 
any sum of money. 

From this point of view these are typical cases of special 
interest :— 

The Switchboard Attendant who reports a 40 per cent. 
increase in pay and “a deeper insight and con- 
centration.” 

The School Master who reports a rise of 50 per cent. on 
his previous salary and “a tremendous gain in self 
confidence.’ 

The Importer’s Assistant who says that Pelmanism has 
put such “ ginger’”’ into him that he has “ qualified 
for an excellent appointment abroad.” 

The Engineer who reports an increase of wages, and more 
responsible work. 

The Foreman who, formerly afflicted with a “wait and 
see” disposition, now through Pelmanism has 
acquired the “ think and foresee ” habit, and secured 
a 25 per cent. rise. 

The Branch Manager who, having been demobilized, 
receives “three rises in five weeks” as a result of 
Pelmanism. 

The Farmer who says that Pelmanism has put him “on 
the high road to success,” and that he intends “ to 
work on Pelman methods” as long as he lives. 

The Clerk who writes to say “ since taking up the Course 
I have more than trebled my income, due solely to 
your teaching.” 

And similar instances could be multiplied a thousand-fold. 

Small wonder, then, that Pelmanism is sweeping the 
country. Small wonder that over 3,000 men and women 
recently enrolled for courses in Pelmanism in only a few days. 
Small wonder that 1920 bids fair—from all the indications 
of the closing months of 1919—to become the greatest year of 
progress that the Pelman Institute has ever experienced. 

The New Pelman Course, which is now being given, is the revised and 
enlarged Course upon which the specialists the Advisory Board of the 
Peiman Institute have been engaged for many months past. The data 
have been gathered in the course of dealing with over half a million 
men and women of all classes, and the whole scope of the system has 
been considerably widened, and its interest for the individual student 
deepened and intensified. As with its predecessor, it is not a training 
in any specialised technical subject, but a most thorough and effective 
Preparation of the mental attitude and memory, so that the sphere of 


technical effort may be considerably widened and its utmost possibilities 
realised.* 


* For further information on these and other points send 
your name and address on a post-card (or call personally) to 
the Pelman Institute, 97, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C.1. By return you will receive gratis and post 
free a copy of “Mind and Memory” and full particulars 
enabling you to enrol for the New Pelman Course on specially 
reduced terms. Make 1920 your greatest year of progress. 
Write or Call for the above particulars to-day. 

Overseas Addresses: 46-48, Market Street, Melbourne; 
Temple Building, Toronto; Club Arcade, Durban; Chow- 
patti, Sea Face, Bombay. 
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Creation,’ the “ New Birth.” He says: “ Lord, I do not 
see Thee, but I know that Thou hast changed me into 
another man.” The high and dry Anglicans used to be very 
scornful of the reliance upon feelings attributed to the 
Evangelical sectaries, by one of themselves as 
“hanging upon frames.” Nobody could have “hung upon 
frames ” more than Jacopone and his devout contemporaries. 
The world of thirteenth-century mystical Italy had—to talk 
this kind of jargon It prized, 
for instance, almost above all things, “the gift of tears.” 
Without it, indeed, there must be aridity and the dust of 
death. The Blessed Umiliana tried to produce the gift of 
tears by the use of quick-lime. (This seems like cheating 
at Patience). The Blesed Angela of Foligno said she was 
more loved by the Holy Ghost than any woman in the Vale 
of Spoleto. When Jacopone, towards the end of his life, fell 
upon evil days and was imprisoned at Palestrina, his jailor 
brought him a little extra food for a consideration of eight 
paternosters. 

In the year 1278 he became a lay-brother in a convent 
of the “ relaxed” Franciscans in his native town of Todi. 
The life of Jacopone, an ardent sympathizer with the 
“Spiritual” party, as a lay-brother in a convent of the 
‘ Relaxati,’’ was not without its difficulties, but the years 
spent there were his great years as a Franciscan and a poet. 
To them belong his most beautiful songs. Why, by the 
way, does Miss Underhill say that the Franciscan idea 
“ that in St. Francis the life of Christ had been lived again ” 
‘‘is to the modern mind bizarre, if not blasphemous’’? 
Surely, that the life of Christ is to some extent reproduced 
in that of every Christian, is the essential idea of all 
Christianity. St. Francis was merely a great and notable 
example of this rule. 

In his last stage Jacopone appears to have been Neo- 
platonist rather than Christian. “His meditations,” Miss 
Underhill tells us, “ had become more metaphysical and less 
Christo-centric.” “He recognized the merely symbolic 
and approximate character of his -former religious concep- 
tions.”” The whole question of mysticism is a vexed and 
difficult one. The mystics would no doubt say—if we remem- 
ber right one of the seventeenth-century Quietists did say— 
that “the End being gained there was no further need of the 
Way.” But one understands why mysticism has never been 
looked upon with a favorable eye by the Church. However, 
Jacopone had now entered into “ the Darkness” and found 
the “ infigurable ’’ Reality. If anyone ever really attained 
these experiences, Jacopone undoubtedly did. Whatever 
was to be had from them he had. In the long poem “ Sopr’ 
onne lingua” he attempts to describe this state. “ All 
intellectual activity seems to be suspended,” Miss Underhill 
says, “even self-consciousness is obliterated.”” Much of the 
poem may well seem dangerous doctrine. “That Good 
which is given thee, changing thee into Itself, if it allows 


described 


a sense of spiritual values. 


thee, will allow Itself to fall into sin.”” To the 
present writer the poems of this stage are without 
the beauty of the earlier ones. “The Dark,” “the 


Obscurity,” “the Void,” “the Nothingness,” of which the 
mystics speak do not seem to him Christian things. The 
two great sources of Christian mysticism are, we suppose, 
the writings of Plotinus and those of St. John. The imagery 
of St. John, at least, one understands; it is an imagery of 
light; “in Him is no darkness at all.” But the whole 
current of Christian mysticism is full of the other language. 
The noblest and sanest of Christian mystics is the Mother 
Julian of Norwich. This is probably because being but 
“a simple creature,” ‘‘ a poor, silly woman,” as she no doubt 
would have said, she did not feel the necessity felt by more 
pretentious exponents of the spiritual life of conforming to 
the classical models. The idea of finding God by entering 
into a formless void and darkness and there losing consci- 
ousness and identity, seems to the mere layman, the 
uninitiate wayfarer, the antithesis of what he understands 
by Christianity. On the festal super-frontal of the High 
Altar of St. Alban’s, Holborn, there used to run the 


embroidered legend, “ Delicie mee esse cum filiis 
hominum.” 


R. L. G. 


| 
| 
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QUESTIONING OUR SPHINX. 


“Dublin Essays.” 
net.) 


By ARTHUR CLERY. (Maunsel. 4s. 6d. 


No phrase in the current Irish vocabulary is more usual, 
more detestable than “the Irish-Irelander,” ‘the native 
Irishman.” It is the language of the bed-side chart kept by 
a self-conscious patient. All the morbidity of the invalid is 
betrayed in this anxious shepherding of the orthodox, in 
this under-scoring of the obvious. It is the method of 
Baedeker, with his constellations, or of the Dublin brewers of 
“Three Star’? or “Double X.”’ The counter-offensive is 
equally irritating. Rival flag-sellers push their pins into 
the bosom of the simple Irishman, and he goes forward 
labelled “ the modern Irishman,” “ the European Irishman ”’ 
—smoke boxes to match the druidic mists of their antagonists. 
What truth lies behind these veils, what agencies, polarizing 
the Ireland of to-day, force Irishmen back on their basic 
positions, with what ardor and apprehension these positions 
are held, such is the matter of Mr. Clery’s essays. 

Written over a considerable span of years they serve as 
well to mark the author’s progress from the position of John 
Eglinton’s modern Irishman to that of the contemporary 
Irish youth. Mr. Clery has the candor and courage to 
include in this volume certain papers of twenty golden years 
ago, written with an undergraduate vrbanity long since out- 
moded. He was then Mr KEglinton’s modern Irishman, 
perfunctorily saluting Gaelic literature and proudly recog- 
nizing a true embodiment of the Irish genius in the prose 
of the eighteenth century. He stood cheering on the side- 
walk while Swift, Burke, Goldsmith, and Sheridan went by, 
leading captive the conquering English tongue. This under- 
graduate of twenty years ago appears to have been a rather 
charming fellow. He had a gentle eloquence at his command. 
His nicely modulated sentences fall in impeccable cadence. 
His taste is securely determined by the Greeks and Latins, 
and his style by the English eighteenth century. He gently 
reprobates Ibsen, but if a little prudish he is not insular. 
He knows what Pinero is doing, and what the Frenchmen 
meditate and has the foresight to anticipate new develop- 
ments on the Irish stage. Suddenly he encounters the 
Gaelic serum, and it begins to act. Conscientiously we can 
trace him like certain modern painters or those devotees of 
the simple life who subtilize themselves into savagery, divest- 
ing himself of all this applied decoration until he stands, 
bare and unashamed, for the integral Ireland of the Gaelic 
League. With his undergraduate’s gown he puts aside the 
things of English culture, scraps his formal eloquence and 
received opinions, keeps nothing of the eighteenth century 
but its love of an epigram, and now with alert mind and 
obstinate, irritating questionings, he sets out on a Socratic 
journey through Irish society. 

His quest is the “native lrishman.’’ Like Socrates, he 
suffers and makes others suffer for his fixed ideas. The ideal 
proportions of that good citizen are present to his mind, but 
when he applies the tape-measure to homo hibernicus as he 
meets him between the devil and the deep western sea, and 
calls out the accusatory inches, we feel the Socratic indiscre- 
tion. There are things that should not be mentioned outside 
the trying-on room—that slight fulness about the waist, those 
unpleasing asymmetries, maybe an undue curvative of the 
spine; they are all set down here. But this is the virtue 
of Mr. Clery’s book and its value to the English reader that 
he overhears the Irish talk among themselves. Addressed to 
an intimate public much will come to English ears in frag- 
mentary fashion as from a conversation in the next room. 
Challenging generalizations and temerities will come, too, 
without their context of depreciatory gesture, shrug of 
shoulder, or lift of eyebrow, but he will hear little that is 
trite and nothing that is not actual. There are institutions 
in Ireland which are in the position of Pope Calixtus III. 
who feared nothing from any hostile Powers, for he had three 
thousand men of letters to rely on. Of these institutions, 
individual as well as corporate. Mr. Clery has little to say, 
but he has much to instruct the English reader on the ebb 
and flow of Irish opinion in recent years; the doubts that 
corroded the Irish youth; the sense of powerful agencies, 
social, cultural, commercial, sapping the central Irish 
positions ; all the hopes and fears that fluctuated before the 
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tides mounted and ran together. But this is not done by a 
dull publicist or with the zeal of the pamphleteer. Mr. 
Clery is too deft an essayist for that. If he has to consider 
Ireland at one moment from the religious angle he does not 
marshal the figures of the four Protestant counties or tick 
off factory chimneys against spires and round towers. He 
prefers to count up the dinners he has eaten at Protestant 
houses and the Protestant girls he has danced with. From 
the knowedge of the Protestant girl who dances with a 
Catholic that she is wasting her time, and of her mother in 
distributing cakes and tea to a man who is plainly 
unmarriageable, he builds up his image of Irish society as it 
is; a society in which, outside Ulster, religious hate exists, 
he rightly maintains, in less degree than in other countries, 
but where, in general, the coincidence of religion and politics 
has established two great self-sufficing circles, rotating on 
independent axes whose orbits rarely meet, save in the 
friendly relations of business or in the collision of place- 
hunting. He has many shrewd things to say of the latter 
State-organized and subsidized industry, a full examination 
of whose minute and squalid operations would tax the 
vehemence of Swift and the patience of Fabre. 

Which of these unrelated systems will in the end become 
the other’s satellite? What equilibrium can be established ? 
The sword flung in the scales will not permanently adjust the 
balance, but may not more corroding agents determine the 
result? May not a nation that takes the “ Daily Mail ’’ for its 
breakfast and an English Sunday paper for its Sunday dinner 
one day find a change in its Friday menu? Mr. Clery discusses 
these questions with the cheerful candor which confidence in 
the result alone begets. His temerity and wit will startle the 
reader into attention. When a stranger has appreciated his 
division of the aims of the three parties of Sinn Fein, the 
Constitutional movement, and Unionism into (a) to drive 
the English out of Ireland ; (b) to drive the Protestants out 
of Ireland, and (c) to drive everybody out of Ireland, he may 
justly quarrel with Mr. Clery’s interpretation, but he will 
have travelled far into the open secret of Ireland. 

The essay on Thomas Kettle with which Mr. Clery opens 
his volume will remain of high value, and when the solution 
of controversies has lessened interest in its other contents. 
Mr. Clery was in long and close association with that brilliant 
and beloved Irishman. In this detailed and sympathetic 
study, perhaps the fullest and most acute which has been 
published, Mr. Clery makes the sad acknowledgment of a 
friend to a genius whose influence may be traced on more 
than one of his pages. 





MILITARY WHITEWASH. 

‘*The British Campaign in France and Flanders, January- 
July, 1918." By ArtHuR CoNAN DoyLE. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Arter the first battle of the Marne the episode of greatest 

interest in the war is the first stage of Ludendorff’s offensive 

in the West. Its success, and its failure, are 
still to a great extent mysteries to us, and so far as Sir 

Arthur Conan Doyle is concerned, they are the mysteries of 

childhood. The wicked Russians....! As a result of 

their defection we learn with some surprise that “ the whole 
force of Germany and Austria, together with a good deal 
of captured Russian artillery, was available for the Western 
war, and from November to March an endless succession of 
troop trains were bearing ” the German divisions from Russia 
to France. It seems rather a pity that Ludendorff did not 
know of this, as he was under the impression that too many 
divisions were left on the Eastern front, though until the 
end of the war more and more were being withdrawn. We 
know now and have known for a considerable time the exact 
superiority of the Germans over the Allies in the West, and 

a historian is expected to be at least reasonably accurate. 
But if we pass over the initial crudities of Sir Arthur’s 

account and turn to the fact and the causes of Gough’s retire- 

ment, we seem to slip our moorings in military theory. Sir 

Arthur seems to be too charitable to everyone, except the 

Bolshevists, to be strictly reliable. Even the Portuguese 

on the Lys “did what was possible,” and since this is the 

case “ nowhere can one lay one’s hands upon any solid ground 
for complaint, save against the rogues and fools of Brest- 


' to dismiss the politicians so lightly. 





Litovsk. ...”’ If we agree to write off General Gough as 
innocent of all fault—and as General Da Costa “did all 
that was possible,” we must be at least as generous to a 
fellow-countryman—we must also agree to exonerate the 
French from blame and also our own politicians. A story 
told on such lines serves but to obscure the truth which is, 
or should be, the end of the historian. It is perfectly true 
that Gough’s line was lamentably weak, and though it is 
true that “it was impossible to tell with any certainty where 
the impending blow might fall,” Mr. Lloyd George reckoned 
it one of the chief items in the claim of General Wilson to 
his baton that he did foretell in January where the blow 
was to fall. It is difficult to find any value in accounts which 
do not pay some respect to the jurisdiction of facts, and Sir 
Arthur does not yet appear to have made up his mind as to 
how the ground lay. Admitting that Gough’s line was as 
weak as it was, it has been suggested that it was not organized 
in depth and that the artillery was too near the front. Is 
there nothing in these suggestions? Must we dismiss them 
unconsidered ? 

In apportioning the blame, however, we cannot agree 
Sir Arthur notes 
that 350,000 troops had been sent to the front within a 
month, and that it was sixty hours before French reinforce- 
ments made their presence felt “at the nearest part of the 
British line.” It is strange that, recognizing these facts, 
he does not draw the conclusion that General Gough was 
deliberately sacrificed to the divergent interests of the 
politicians. That seems to be the gist of the situation, but 
Sir Arthur cannot admit it because he thinks the Bolshevist 
solution explains everything which is not explained by the 
lack of unity of command. He does not seem to realize that 
Foch is a very great general and that unity of command 
under another might have as easily led to disaster as to 
victory. The real difficulty of the situation, which has led 
to as many troubles in peace as in war, is the divergent 
interests of the two nations. The French, having insisted 
that we should take over more of the line, should either have 
followed up their request by a demand that the line should 
be garrisoned in sufficient strength or should have put a 
sufficient reserve behind Gough’s weak line; and it is only 
a confused mind which fails to realize it. 





DEPTHS AND SURFACES. 


“Blindman.” By ErHEL CoLtBuRN Mayne. (Chapman & 
Hall. 7s. net.) 
“Legend.” By CLEMENCE DANE. (Heinemann. 6s. net.) 


“The Human Circus.” 
7s. net.) 


Lone ago it used always to be said that women writers aped 
men and that what a woman felt no one could say because 
all her evidence was mimicry. She said in print just what 
she said in a drawing-room—what she was expected to say. 
And there was a spice of truth in the saying since the Vic- 
torian tradition of good window-dressing died hard, and 
with a woman, of course, window-dressing simply means 
giving the kind of impression that a man is supposed to like. 
That fiction has been enriched by the overthrow of this 
tradition no one to-day is likely to deny. For women do in 
general react towards experience differently from men. It 
is, as between men and women, a question of either being 
interested in the show or of feeling the sting of the show- 
man’s joys and pains. It is the difference between the 
observer who watches the play of light across the sea and 
the watcher who bends above still waters to catch glimpses 
of the life going on below. The typical woman writer— 
there are others—is a deep-sea diver: down she goes 
where the man goes out and across. The difference is, of 
course, not between depth and shallowness, but rather 
between observer and seer. 

It is this power of vision which makes Miss Mayne’s 
work so remarkable. In human affairs she has a sort of 
X-ray sight. Most of us are insensitive to the incessant 
nerve-play going on around us all unseen. Miss Mayne 
appears to thrill with every quiver of this so that one wonders 
how she manages to bear it. Yet out of the nine sketches 


By J. Mitts WHITHAM. (Collins. 


in “ Blindman,” only two are even remotely concerned with 
the one subject that used to be considered “ woman’s whole 
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existence.” In looking through the collected letters of a 
lifetime, one comes upon certain packets centring round 
little tragedies or comedies that once were alive and burn- 
ing, but that now are only dead ashes. Miss Mayne can 
kindle these ashes till they flame again. There are three 
fine instances of this in “ Blindman’”’: in “ The Letter on 
the Floor” it is a study of the madness that lies beneath 
human relationship, here that of mother and daughter; in 
“A Dab at Human Nature,” the farce of a literary agent, 
it is the most pitiful catastrophe of all, the destruction of 
a man’s pride in himself, while “ The Man of the House” 
is acrid with propriety and life denied. “No more pretend- 
ing,”’ says Annie, in the tale called “Christina.” Miss 
Mayne is like the heart that knoweth its own bitterness and 
you can no more pretend with her than you could with the 
power that made you. With work of such truth and mastery 
of life itself all talk of art is very like impertinence. 

‘*Legend,”’ though in some ways of the same genre as 
“ Blindman,” never strikes home so truly, probably because 
there is a certain artificiality in its structure and more than 
a little artificiality in the group of people Miss “ Clemence 
Dane” has chosen to show us. Everything in “ Legend” is 
far too clever. One cannot feel the people for think- 
ing of the fine workmanship with which they are treated. 
In form it is a conversation where the talkers unveil the 
nature of a woman of genius who has just died in childbirth. 
These talkers are a group of literary falsities who may have 
been “ homely-natural” in their cradles and possibly will 
be on their death-beds, while the atmosphere is that of a 
gradual heightening of temperature, as by a sort of spiritual 
central-heating, till the thought-form of the woman appears. 
This apparition of the genius Madala Grey is the test of the 
success of the whole. If one can accept it as “ in the piece”’ 
the weaving has been true in the sense that the scene is a 
piece of irony, a jew d’esprit, and no more. Unfortunately, 
one cannot accept it as one ought. The woman seen in 
vision as cradling the light of a new-born life comes as 4 
shock, not a consummation. We’ find that we have been 
living vainly in two worlds. Anita Serle, the woman 
bitterly jealous of the genius she exploits, is an excellent 
piece of observation, but she is a figure of satire, 
she is writ ironic, whereas Madala Grey, who loves and 
dies and lives again, is on the heroic plane. Tristram Shandy 
and Rob Roy would agree as well together. “Legend” is 
most original, it interests for literary reasons, but it does 
not move one in the human sense because it is built of 
literary convention, not of the stuff of life. 

“The Human Circus” is in another world from either 
of these books. Here, in Mr. Mills Whitham, is the story- 
teller, he who sees pictures shifting into one another, who 
has so great a gift of scenic suggestion that, with the mini- 
mum of descriptive effort, he produces a result that is almost 
decorative. The beaten child of the moor farm, the hills 
that run down to the sea, the gipsy camp, the travelling 
show, the London theatre: all these stand out with the sure 
carving of fine high relief. They are things seen, as the 
talk, sharp, flashing, often brutal, is of things overheard in 
a crowd. The whole is full of life and movement. 
We are ‘‘on the road’’ and the blood has no chance to grow 
stagnant as we breast the hill and face the wind. To-day’s 
movement towards the unification of the arts has often been 
noticed ; our music is generally nothing but tone-painting, 
our fiction has the element of design in its structure. Mr. 
Whitham is pictorial in that he lays stress, not on the 
decorative setting of a scene as is done in “ Java Head,” but 
on the design of the whole. Imagine a room frescoed in 
pilgrim-scenes and you have the “ Human Circus.” More- 
over the tale travels the full circuit, from the farm through 
every phase of play-acting, in camp, circus, and theatre, 
back to the farm again. There is so little emotion in the 
telling that one has the impression of kaleidoscopic figures. 
It is the art of picture-writing, so that one can imagine a 
savage sitting down and drawing the scenes just to show you 
what happened. And how a savage would have enjoyed the 
picture of the circus-girl standing with outstretched arms 
while her shape is outlined with the quivering knives flung 
by her father. He would have been very little concerned 
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with the feelings of the girl, and so in truth is Mr. Whit- 
ham, who shows something of the Red Indian insensibility 
to emotion or, at any rate, to the outward expression of it. 
His Zillah of the circus and the roads gives an impression 
of purity, steadfastness, and capacity, but it is only by the 
quiver of a lip or the blink of an eyelid that she ever shows 
feeling. Again, like her creator, she is very Red Indian. 
It is this quality that makes one doubt the scenes in which 
she appears as an actress supreme in tragedy. 

Nothing could better exemplify the complexity of 
modern fiction than the fact of “ Blindman” or “ Legend” 
standing beside “ The Human Circus.’’ Here we have things 
felt over against things seen: one plumbing the depths oi 
sensation and another watching scenes as they interweave. 
The two styles are preparations for the coming art of group 
sensitiveness and group massing. In other words, Miss 
Mayne and Mr. Mills Whitham meet in—M. Jules Romains, 
who realizes the infinite combinations of instinct as vividly 
as he visualizes the groups which express them. He feels 
the street crowd as Miss Mayne realizes her “ blindmen” ; 
he sees the patterns it makes as clearly as Mr. Whitham 
pictures his clowns jumping hoops. In him the two styles 
meet. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘*Noel Ross and His Work.” Edited by his PARENTS. (Arnold. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Tuts is another record of a vital and eager spirit whom 
the war has taken from us. He did not die upon the field, 
but of typhoid here in London ; but the sadness of his death 
was rather increased because it seemed so accidental and 
unnecessary. He came from New Zealand, following his 
father, Malcolm Ross, the well-known mountaineer and 
official war correspondent to the New Zealand troops. As a 
private in the famous Canterbury Battalion, he fought at 
the Anzac landing in April, 1915, and was there so severely 
wounded that he hardly recovered consciousness till he found 
himself in a hospital bed in Egypt. That was an end of his 
soldiering. He came to London, and the brightness of his 
nature, almost as much as his writing, soon found him 
plenty of work on various papers, especially on the “ Times.” 
He wrote for “ Punch” as well. This volume contains his 
brief biography and his little sheaf of essays and stories. 
To those who did not know him they will reveal the finest 
product of our Colonial youth—so fresh and open-hearted, so 
full of interest in present life, and in the past of our race. 
Friends who knew him during his brief stay among us will 
recognize with fresh regret how fair a promise was here cut 
short. High indeed was the promise shown in such work as 
his account of the Anzac landing, or of his visit to the homes 
of his ancestors in the Highlands. Sir Ian Hamilton has 
written a kindly appreciation as preface, and there are many 
tributes of mournful praise as well, and none exaggerated. 


+” * * 


“Submarine Warfare of To-day.” By CHARLES W. DoMVILLE 
Fire. (Seeley, Service. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Fire's interesting book describes the war work of 
the “new Navy ”—the anti-submarine fleet—the training of 
its officers and men, and the types of ships—armed liners, 
fighting sloops for patrol duties and mine-sweeping, armed 
yachts of good speed whose special care was the sea around 
the United Kingdom and the Colonies, whalers, old passenger 
steamers for mine-sweeping (the ‘‘ Brighton Queen ’’ was one), 
and other strange war craft. Perhaps the most notable of 
those vessels were the motor-launches, or “movies,” each 
carrying a 13-pounder quick-firing, high-angle gun, capable 
of throwing a lyddite shell for over four miles. A detailed 
description is given of the hydroplane and the depth charge, 
the most important of the weapons used against submarines, 
and of the innocent looking Q boats. Mr. Fife is an expert 
on submarine engineering, and took an active part in the 
destruction of U boats. His book is not a purely mechanical 
record, but is a story of skill, inventiveness, and courage. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


THE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL 
TRAINING COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 





Trustees: 
Sir George Newman, K.C.B., D.C.L. 
The Marchioness of Salisbury. 
The Viscount Astor. 
The Rt. Hon. Christopher Addison, M.D., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Shaw of Dunfermline, LL.D. 


Principal: 
Miss Hilda Walton (Oxf., Fin. Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang and Lit.). 
Vice-Principal: 
Miss Alma Wikner (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 


The College Course is designed to train Students as Teachers of 
Gymnastics and Games, and to fit them, eventually, to become 
Organisers of Physical Training under Local Authorities. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moreland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea-level 
Principal, Mtss H. T. Nerip, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.) 
Prospectus on application. 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, NEAR SOUTH CROYDON. 


H OUSse built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situa- 
tion Aim of Education—free development as individuals and 
as members of the general community; independent study; special 
attention to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for 
the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss THBODORE CLARK and Miss K. M. ELLIS. 


AN ATTEMPT TO EDUCATE GIRLS FOR FREEDOM is 
being made at Luckley, Wokingham, Berks, by Bertha Drake 
and Irene Barratt.—Full particulars on application to the Principals. 














CHOOL FOR GIRLS from 10 to 18 years of age. (P.N.E.U.) 
Physical Culture, Riding, Driving, Gardening, Dairy Work, 


Poultry Farming, Handicrafts, and Domestic Science, in addition to . 


usual subjects and languages. Prospectus from Mrs. Shelley, West 
House, Walsham-le-Willows, Suffolk. 





Elocution PRIVATE LESSONS in these subjects given by 
e A... Culture Mr. Charles Seymour 
xtempore Prospectus Forwarded 
ume 446, Strand (Charing Cross) W.C.2, 
Pronunciation Text-Book, ‘Speaking in Public,” (Ideas 
— and Fluency), 2nd Ed., by Charles Seymour. 


The Proposing of Obtainable through all Booksellers by men- 
Toasts and the tioning Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

delivery of Lec- For printed details of this and other books, 
tures, etc. write to author. 








LECTURES, Etc. 


FREE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT, 
Towards World-Keligion and World-Brotherhoed. 
STEINWAY HALL, Lower Seymour Street (off Portman 8q., W.). 
NEXT SUNDAY, 11 A.M. 
DR LE SILVA, 
Subject :—“‘ The Message of Buddha,” 


ECTURES on THEOSOPHY at Mortimer Halls, 93, Morti- 

mer Street, W. (off Langham Place), Sunday, January llth, at 
7 p.m.; Mrs. Ensor, on “ What is Occultism?’’ Friday, January 16th, 
at 8 p.m., H. S. Saltmarsh, on “‘ Modern Scientific Theories of World 
Creation.” Admission Free. 








THE COURSE OF LECTURES 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
on the ANALYSIS OF MIND, 
will be continued at 
Dr. Williams's Library, Gordon Square, W.C.1, on 
Monday, Jan. 12th, 1920, at 6 p.m. and the seven following Mondays. 

















A PEACE RISK. 
Who is carrying your death Risk? 
Is it your Family? 


or 
a Life Assurance Office ? 
WHY NOT LET THB PRUDENTIAL CARRY ITP 























AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 
IprEAL RESIDENOR. RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 
Ban Lounge. Turkish Baths. Massage. Litt 








yHE PUNCHBOWL INN, HINDHEAD. Altitude 880 ft. 
1 Moderate terms; garage and stabling. Haslemere station 3 miles 
by motor ’bus. 





Souviers with SHATTERED WERVES are sent to 
LONDON HOSPITAL FOR EPILEPSY, MAIDA VALE. 


The tragedy of shattered nerves is more awful 
than that of a maimed or even destroyed body. 
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In 1914 the par value 
Indian rupee was | 


In 1914 £1 sent to India 
buy 15 rupees. 


4 rupees. 


“| have served the Crown i 
for thirty-seven years. . 
something about Indian M 
You say, ‘Is it worth my while 
myself to this work >?’ And my 


pride.” 


wise inevitable withdrawal from 
splendid opportunity. 


Baptist Missionary SOCIETY, 
19, Furnival St., London, E.C. 4. 
CuurcH Missionary SOCIETY, 
Salisbury Sq., London, E.C. 4. 


15, Devonshire St., London, E.C. 
LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

16, New Bridge St., London, E.C 
MoRAVIAN MISSIONS, 

32, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

MISSION, 
, East India Avenue, E.C. 3. 





In January, 1920, the value is 2/4. 


To-day £1 will buy about 


is, ‘Emphatically worth while.’ The 
work is a great work, and | come back 
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nz | to speak of it with faithfulness and 
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SIR ANDREW FRASER ., late Lieut.-Governorof Bengal. 
Generous contributions are asked for the 


undernamed Societies co-operating in this 
advertisement in order to avert the other- 


FRIEND’s FOREIGN MISSION ASSOCIATION, 
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WESLEYAN METHODIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
24, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 
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The Beck in the Citp, 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


AMERICAN rumors of a British attempt to float a huge loan 
in the States was an obvious canard; but the Press interview 
with Sir George Paish reveals nothing new when it lays 
stress upon the eagerness on this side to induce America— 
whether officially or unofficially—to take a very big part in 
a great international credit for Europe. Some such step 
is urgently demanded by the economic position of Continental 
ex-belligerents. Italy is floating domestically a 5 per cent. 
Consolidation Loan at the issue price of 87.50 lire per 100 lire 
stock. The abnormal level of the Italian exchange may serve 
to attract British subscribers, who may purchase the loan 
through the Banca Commerciale Italiana. In the money 
market ease and plenty are the order of the day and a City 
feature has been the strong inquiry from the Banks for short 
bills. 
Wednesday are to be renewed. The New York Exchange has 
moved a little more against London and the Swiss and 
Scandinavian rates a little in London’s favor. The Stock 
Exchange is busy with the tone good in most markets. 
Home Rails however have reacted in marked fashion on the 
threat of fresh labor trouble. Industrials, especially iron 
and steeh and textiles, have been buoyant, while a brisk 
demand for rubber shares found the market supply short. 
Many brokers, harassed by the immense amount of clerical 
work involved by the present system, wanted to revive fort- 
nightly settlements and re-open the Stock Exchange clearing 
house ; but the Committee have decided against this course. 
Reading the foreign trade returns in conjunction with Sir 
A. Geddes’s recent statement on invisible exports, one may 
conclude that the “real balance” against us in 1919 was 
about £170 millions, and that now (on the basis of the past 
two months and making allowance in the December figures 
for the intervention of Christmas) we are practically paying 
our way. This marks a milestone in post-war recovery. By 
Lord Cunliffe’s sudden death the City loses a dominant 
personality. As Governor of the Bank of England and con- 
sultant of successive Chancellors, Lord Cunliffe bore on his 
shoulders a very large share of responsibility for the method 
and policy of British war finance. The first Banking results 
are up to expectation. 


Tue Nitrate OUTLOOK. 

The outlook for nitrate companies’ shareholders is begin- 
ning to attract attention. During the war Chilean nitrate 
was used for the manufacture of the missiles of war. It is 
now in great demand for its proper use as a fertilizer of the 
soil. Although fairly large stocks are held in Chile, almost 
everywhere else in the world stocks are down almost to 
vanishing point. Messrs. W. Montgomery & Co. Ltd., 
in their half-yearly review of the position, write: 
“The demand for nitrogen in all quarters of the globe is 
very great, and must be so for a long time to come. At pre- 
sent it is greater than the supply, hence it is that no 
difficulty presents itself to producers of nitrate to follow in 
the wake of increased costs of production.” Of course, 
agricultural soil all over the world has been for five years 
denied the supplies of nitrate of soda that it needed, and 
therefore a temporary abnormal rush for the commodity is 
easily explicable. On such grounds the authorities quoted 
above are emboldened to say: “ For producers we think the 
outlook is good, perhaps even brilliant.’ It is, therefore, 
worth while to glance at the present position of the nitrate 
share market. The following table sets out quotations and 
yields for a number of well-known nitrate producing 
companies : — 


Yield % 
Present on basis 
Quota- Quotations in 1919. of latest 


Company. tion. Highest. Lowest. divs. 


Share. 
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French Treasury bills for £8,000,000 maturing next: 





The past year was for many reasons one of very great anxiety 
to producers. But with the brighter outlook dawning the 
moment is favorable for a careful and discriminating 
purchase in this market. Thomson Aikman Junior’s well- 
known nitrate review prophesies “ record results for the 
companies in 1920,” and it seems not unreasonable to expect 
that many of the companies may be in a position to pay 
increased dividends a year hence. Investors, however, 
should not necessarily go for the shares showing the 
highest yields. A broker should be consulted, who is in 
possession of latest information from Chile with regard to 
the local affairs of the individual companies. One must 
remember, too, that Central Europe, owing to the exchange 
difficulty, will not be able to buy all the nitrate it needs. 


Much depends on the extent to which shipping facilities 
improve. 


NEW PROSPECTUSES. 

We see this week the beginnings of the revival of the 
new capital issue campaign for which I prepared my readers 
last week. A number of new issues are before the public, 
the most important of which is the £4,000,000 Gold Coast 
Government Loan, which opened its lists on Monday, and 
full details of which were advertised in the last issue of 
Tue Nation. The security offered, a 6 per cent. inscribed 
stock redeemable at par in 1970 by a sinking fund of 12s. 6d. 
per cent. under the management of the Crown Agents, is a 
sound, long-dated trustee investment, and the issue has been 
over-subscribed. An interesting issue is the offer for sale of 
1,000,000 10 per cent. cumulative preferred ordinary shares 
of £1 each at a premium of 1s. 6d. per share in Willy’s 
Overland Crossley Limited. This new company has been 
formed to produce motor-cars in this country on American 
lines by mass production. It is one of the most promising 
of recent motor promotions, and its management is in 
capable hands. But if the shares be looked upon as 
“ preferred,” the capitalization may be regarded as “ top- 
heavy,” if as ordinary shares then the _ limitation 
of the dividend to 10 per cent. must be remem- 
bered. There are, however, many reasons for predicting that 
the company will be successful, and the yield of 9} per cent. 
at issue price is perhaps adequate to the considerable degree 
of risk entailed. Messrs. George Clare & Co. Ltd. are in 
the field again offering for sale 430,600 ordinary shares (5s. 
paid) at 6s. 6d. per share in the Traders’ & General Insur- 
ance Association Ltd., of which Mr. A. W. Gamage is 
Chairman. This is a non-tariff concern in the development 
stage, and though it has made a prosperous beginning, the 
issue is an obvious speculation so far as the ordinary investor 
is concerned. Although the Commercial Bank of London 
made good profits last year, I do not regard their issue as 
suitable for the small investor. : 


UNDERGROUND Raitway FINANceE. 

Messrs. Barnato Brothers, of mining fame, have acquired 
Sir Edgar Speyer’s holding in the Underground Electric 
Railways of London and the transference has been well 
received in the City. The market for Underground 
Railway shares has long been depressed under the 
influence of lugubrious statements as to net earnings; 
but on the announcement of this Speyer-Joel deal 
quotations quickly climbed. The reason is not immediately 
obvious, and it may reasonably be asked how the value of 
other people’s Underground shares is affected one way or the 
other by the transference of £1,000,000 worth or so from one 
financier to another. Presumably the explanation is to be 
found in the influence which Mr. Joel is expected to bring 
to bear on the general policy of the company. In this con- 
nection it is recalled that last year considerable criticism 
was passed on the Board on the ground that sums which 
might properly have been distributed were being placed to 
reserve. The market rise this week may not be wholly 
unconnected with expectations that this policy will be 
reversed. But it remains to be seen whether such expecta- 
tions will be realized. 


L. J. RB. 








